Money savings start 
with the initial purchase 
price of the SONOCO 
CORK COT ...and go 
on from there to build up 
impressive figures thru easy 
application, long life and— 
drafting performance.. 

The time to change 
over to Sonoco Cork Cots 
is mow. Our engineers will 
simplify the details for you. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 
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Power-Saving 
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UBSTANTIAL power savings due to 
” lower starting and running torque have 
been realized by this prominent South Caro- 
lina cotton mill. 

For more than 15 years, lubricants through- 
out the mill have been TEXACO. 

Texaco Starfak Grease is stable, stays in the 
anti-friction bearings of this fly frame, assures 
uniform drafting. Many greases take up air, 
expand, and leak from bearings, causing spoil- 


age. Trained lubrication engineers will gladly 
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WHITIN SUPER DRAFT 
FLY FRAME in well- 
known southern cotton 
mill where Texaco lu- 
bricants are being used 
for the 15th consecutive 
year with outstanding 


results. 


cooperate in making savings under your condi- 
tions with Texaco Starfak Grease. 

For this service, phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco warehousing points in the 
48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU to tune 
in The Texaco Star Theatre — starring 
Kenny Baker and Frances Langford — 
Every Wednesday Night—Columbia 
Network — 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 
C.D.T.. 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.F. 


EXACO Starfak Grease 


OR BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 


Subscription 
Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
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Georgia Association President 


Castigates New Deal Policies 


THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS BY R. O. ARNOLD, TREASURER 
AND MANAGER OF THE COVINGTON (GA.) MILLS, AND RE- 
TIRING PRESIDENT OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF GEORGIA, WAS DELIVERED AT THE FORTIETH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THAT ORGANIZATION, LAST 
MONTH. : 

AT FIRST GLANCE IT MIGHT APPEAR THAT THE ADDRESS IS 
CONCERNED ONLY WITH THE PROBLEMS OF THIS PARTICULAR 
ASSOCIATION, AND WOULD THUS BE OF INTEREST LARGELY 
TO GEORGIANS ONLY, BUT FURTHER READING SHOWS THAT 
MR. ARNOLD HAS DWELT UPON MANY OF THE PROBLEMS 
THAT EVERY CITIZEN OF THE COUNTRY SHOULD BE CON- 
CERNED WITH. IT IS A THOUGHT PROVOKING ARTICLE. 


of our Association, I can assure you that the old rec- 


| F any of you are not familiar with the early history 
ords show that our industry has always had its prob- 


lems. I am convinced that we will never have absolutely 


smooth sailing at all times, but we will all agree that the 
problems of the present and future are always more se- 
rious, at least for the moment, than those of the past. As 
far as I can find, one of the most difficult jobs encoun- 
tered by the Secretary in the first year of the Association 
was the collection of a balance of eight dollars of the ten 
dollars annual dues of what is now one of the finest mills 
in the State. A year or so later, the mills were defending 
themselves against the efforts of the Legislature to pre- 
vent children under 14 years of age from working in the 
mills. Some of our officials were actually indicted for 
lobbying in the halls of the State Capitol. 

In those early days, our Association was demanding 
that immigrants be sent to Georgia to work in the mills 
and on the farms, instead of stopping them all in the 

As conclusive evidence that we did not always know 
what was best for us, we are now very proud of our pure 
Anglo-Saxon population. 


Early Cotton Mill Days 


_A few days ago an old citizen of our village came into 
my. office and I asked him to sit down and tell me some- 
thing of the early days of cotton mill life in Georgia. He 
told me that he had started working in the mill when he 
was a very small boy—eight or ten years old; said they 


worked from sun-up until sundown before oil lamps were 


installed in the mill; said he would sometimes go in the 
mill at sun-up and crawl in a waste-box and sleep until 
stopping time that afternoon. This mill operated on water 
power and sometimes the river would freeze over for 
weeks at .a time and all the employees would have a nice 
vacation in mid-winter. He said that he later moved to 
another mill up on the Yellow River near Stone Moun- 
tain. This was a frame building and sometimes it would 
get so cold they would have to shut the mill down and go 
up on the hill above the river and build a fire until they 
could get warm enough to work again. 

All through the early records of the Association is 
plenty of evidence for the need of an association and 
plenty of proof that our Association has functioned effi- 


ciently all through the years. The mills always have been 
and always will be confronted with problems which will 


demand our co-operation for our best interests. In fact, 
it seems at times, during the last few years, we have to 
fight for our very existence. 

Ten years ago, at our Thirtieth Annual Meeting, Clif- 
ford Swift suggested that we stop selling goods below cost 
of production and that we balance production with de- 
mand. I would like to stress the opinion that this is still 


good advice.- Twenty years ago, one of our greatest prob- 


lems was getting help enough to operate our plants and 
we were continually hiring each other’s help. Today, the 
great problem is trying to find steady employment for all 
the available employees. 


40 Years Of Improvements 


We have gone a long way in these 40 years (and just 
here | would remind you that 40 years is a long time for 
an association of any nature to survive). We have im- 
proved our machinery, we have improved our buildings, 
we have improved our working and our living conditions. 
We have improved the education and environment and 
the social conditions of our people. No laboring element 
in America lives better nor enjoys more of the good things 
of life than the Southern textile mill worker. A whole- 
some thing is that most of our employees realize and 
appreciate this state of affairs, While we have done a lot 
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for our people, I fear that we have neglected to help 
educate them for self-protection from political dema- 
gogues and from the disseminators of false doctrines. 
One of the objectives of every textile community in 
America should be the training of every employee to be a 
loyal American citizen. Along with that education must 
come the inculcation of character, for a community, a 
State, a Nation can be no stronger against subversive 
forces than the character of the people who make it up. 
As much as any other one thing in this country, has our 
passive regard for character become the cause for most 
of our economic ills. The fundamentals, upon which this 
great country was built, were inherited from the trials 
and adversities of our ancestors, and we have no right to 
give up or destroy this vital and precious heritage. Our 
personal freedom is at stake and the future of America 
depends upon our holding to these fundamentals, which 


made us, in a brief space of one hundred and fifty years, 


the greatest nation.in the world. 

We were still growing and progressing in every way, 
getting ready to take our place as the leading nation of 
the world. Then we got into the World War, and during 
that period something terrible happened to America. We 
lowered our moral standards for individuals. This weak- 
ened our character as a Nation, and political and eco- 
nomic scandals filled the front pages of all our news- 
papers. As bad as this was, we could have survived, for 
we had seen such things come and go before in the short 
_ history of our Nation. But the remedy provoked by this 
disease has proven more damaging than previous epidem- 
ics. Our learned doctor labeled the remedy “The New 
Deal.” 


Cheap Political Promises 


Although the political race of 1932 was won on the 
promise of an economical, budget-balancing administra- 
tion who would remove all traces of bureaucratic govern- 
ment, you know, and | know that these promises went 
the way of all cheap political promises. These bureaus 
and alphabetical agencies have increased in number and 
size until they have become America’s Economic Problem 
No. 1. They have destroyed initiative, penalized thrift, 
and have all but made it a criminal offense to do business 
for a profit. What chance has the next generation to 
develop the growth of this great country in which we 
have the privilege to live? 

Under the guise of regulation, these boards have as- 
sumed control of the flow of our economic life blood. 
They have made it impossible for new enterprise and 
capital to function. No longer can a man, who was for- 
merly willing to risk his money in new enterprise, exercise 
the use of his own judgment. His activities are so pre- 
scribed and profits are so limited and taxes are so heavy 
that there is no incentive to risk his money. The odds 
are ten to one—a hundred to one—against the venture 
returning a profit. As a result of such a state of affairs, 
there lies idle an excess capital of six billion dollars and 
there are just as many unemployed now as in the begin- 
ning of the dynasty of Roosevelt, The Second. The future 
history of America will record his doings as the superla- 
tive folly of the human race. Napoleon, Nero, and the 
rulers of Babylon will seek minor places on that record. 
Time will not permit a discussion of all these doings. 
The $. E. C., the Guffey Act, the AAA have all contrib- 
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uted to this folly by their efforts to control free enter- 
prise. The S. E. C. has interfered with the free flow of 
capital by seeking control over banks and corporations 
whose methods have made this the greatest financial 
country in the world and in a very short time, compara- 
tively. Under the Guffey Act, the New Dealers have 
sought to take away the vital function of management 
from the owners of property. The AAA has completely 
disrupted the agricultural system of America and made 
peons of respectable farmers. But the worst of all these 
is the National Labor Relations Board. They have taken 
away from the owners of industry all power to regulate 
their business, have made it impossible for them to seek 
efficiency or discipline, without provoking all sorts of 
penalties; even to the extent of spending the rest of their 
lives in the Federal Pen. 


‘Appointive Power Abused 


They have limited the right of free speech of employers 
and have robbed employees of the very rights the Act 
was designed to give them. Of course, the Act was passed 
by Congress, but the appointive power given the Chief 
Executive has been abused by appointment of incompe- 
tent and highly prejudiced extremists who have sought to 
destroy the freedom of American enterprise. Only a vigi- 
lant public opinion will demand from these boards a fair 
regulation of enterprise and from the Chief Executive the 
appointment of conscientious and capable men. It is my 
job and your job to help arouse and sustain such public 
opinion. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is making 
a fine and determined effort to educate the public along 
the lines of fair play and right thinking. Its officers are 
giving much time and effort to awaken the business men 
of America to defend themselves against the constant 
attacks of these politicians and bureaucrats. And it should 
not be just a mere defense—we should carry the fight to 
them. We must do our part in our communities for I can 
say, with pardonable pride, that most of the mill execu- 
tives of Georgia are leaders in their communities, because 
they are recognized as upright and progressive citizens 
and loyal Americans. They are hard-working, hard-head- 
ed business men, with good common sense, and who know 
that we are headed in the wrong direction in this great 
country, so let’s do something about it. I believe the peo- 
ple of America are ready for the government to be re- 
turned to the people. In spite of the concentration in 
Washington of super-men and brain-trusters, I am con- 
vinced that not all the brains of America are in Wash- 
ington. I'll go even further and say that, not all the true 
liberals, by the American standard, are in Washington. 
But I will say this for the Administration—they have 
just about rounded up and placed on the Federal payroll 
all the rabble-rousers, all the labor-baiters, and all the 
dead-beats from all the parties—Democratic, Republi- 
can, Socialist, Communist, and what-not. 


American People Could Stand Alone 


About the most irritating and disgusting of all New 
Deal ideas is that something needs to be done for the 
American people—that their lives need to be ordered. 
The American people have been working and building 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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HE Carders and Spinners’ Division of the South 
oN Cate Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 

tion held its spring meeting at the Parker High 
School, Greenville, S. C., on the morning of May 25th, 
with a large crowd of mill men in attendance. 


The first part of the discussion, 
nouncement of the election of officers, and discussion of 
such subjects as the proper weight of roll cloth on card 
room rolls, grinding of cards running on spun rayon, creel- 
ing drawing, beater speeds on rayons, etc. 

A stenographic report of the remainder of the meeting 
follows, with W. W. Splawn leading the discusston: 


Variation in Yarn Count 
Mr. Splawn: Our first question in spinning is, “What 
variation in yarn count do you find on conventional draft 
spinning from roving made on super draft roving 
frames?” What about it, Bill? 


Mr. Morton: I have never had a job where we had 
super draft system all the way in the card room. I have 
visited some plants where they had the super draft sys- 
tem in the card room and had very good looking work 
and I have run jobs where I had used what they called a 
long draft system in the card room where they would cut 
out one process and run it on the old style spinning and 
it didn’t run as well on the old style spinning as it would 
have run had you had long draft spinning in the spinning 
room. 


Mr. Splawn: Did it run as well as you think it would 
have run had you not had the super draft roving machin- 
eryr 


Mr. Morton: No. 


Mr. Splawn: Anyone else had any experience with 
that? (No response.) I would like to ask this question. 
What percentage of variation would you consider bad or 
good or normal in numbers from any kind of carding or 
any kind of spinning? ! 


Mr. Cobb: I think that would depend on a lot of va- 
rious things. When you come to variation in numbers all 
of the trouble found in the weave room comes from the 
spinning room and all trouble in the spinning room is 
caused in the card room. (Laughter.) It’s not all caused 
from one particular thing but I think this man had some- 
thing particular in mind: and I believe over a period of 
months or weeks we ought not to have a variation of 
more than one number. There might be something to 
happen to cause 2 or 24% numbers but that is too much 
for continuous run; but for a continuous run from a half 
to one number is sufficient. 


John S. Lockman: 1 find that if we don’t have over 


including the an- 


S.C. Carders and Spinners Meet 
Parker High School 


10% variation we are not so bad off and we do have 
in our mill. 
weigh right. 


Mr. Morton: Mr. Lockman is exactly right. I agree 
with him what we ought to have but we don’t have it. I 
doubt whether there is any man in this group that has the 
variation on cotton yarns of just one number unless it is 
combed yarn, something we are not dealing with. Coming 
to a medium number you have to consider first thing the 
class of cotton you get. 85% of the cotton that is pulled 
doesn’t come up to standards. 15% in that bale of cotton 
that is standard. When you get it in the mill and the 
human element comes in there, you creel your drawing, 
splice your end on your speeders, etc., shows variation of 
yarn in the spinning room. On 30 I would say variation 
would run about five over the country. That is a little 
high but take it over a period of time it will vary that 
way. 


10% 
Unless we throw them aside if they don't 
(Laughter. ) 


John S. Lockman, Overseer Spinning Dept., Monarch 
Mills, Lockhart Plant, Lockhart, S$. C.: The question 
down here is, “What variation in yarn count?” I am 
satished I can walk in any spinning room and find a va- 
riation of from one to five numbers on any job in this 
State of South Carolina, if it is not absolutely combed 
yarn. Outside of that | wouldn't be afraid to make the 
assertion that if 1 went into any man’s yarn mill I would 
find a variation of from one to five. 


Frank Lockman: One to five numbers on what number 
of yarns? 


John S,. Lockman: 1’s to 30’s. 


A Member: Have these fellows ever tried to run into 
100’s? (Laughter.) 


Mr. Splawn: I have a record of numbers that I made 
on combed yarn, anything from 100’s down. Some 20’s 
that included and 3% is the best I have ever seen on it. 
Believe with just as much care taken with it as any I 
have seen on those numbers. 


Mr. Stutts: One man may say five points over or 5% 
but in studying the evenness of the yarn, we have to 
study more from a statistical method; have to compare 
one with another; have to take certain number of breaks 
and you have average per cent over so much and per cent 
under so much and not extremes. One extreme high break 
or one low break does not give an average but the fre- 
quency of which that break varies from your standard 
break is what we ought to consider. You would probably 
have to take two or three hundred breaks and from that 
determine your average and how much they jump above 
or below. 


Mr. Splawn: And the way you condition it before that. 


& 
¢ 


A Member: I read an article in a textile magazine right 
along what we are talking about—about the variation in 
number which as we all know is caused by the drawing. 
We are going to have a variation in numbers and I don’t 
think it is all caused in spinning. 


What Causes Filling To Cockle On Long Draft? 


Mr. Splawn: WHere’s one I don’t know much about. 
“What causes filling to cockle on long draft spinning?” 
Mr. Morton, what is your opinion on that? 


Mr. Morton: That is a pretty hard question. The 
only way I can explain my part of it is that I think I 
have had all kinds of systems of long draft but on the 
Casablanca system in those little bands that run in the 
cradle that carry the yarn, if a lump of cotton gets under 
there, under that band, it will make cockled yarn and on 
the Roth system the band that runs from the pulley down 
under there, if cotton gets around that roll there, and 
causes it to lump, it will make cockled yarn. Another 


thing, in long draft. where you have single creel roving, 


when the spinner is creeling and leaves an end about that 
long (measuring about two inches) when it reaches that 
little roll the tail end. of it, in where she splices it, will 
jump through that roll and make a soft place in the yarn. 
It will do it to a certain extent on double creel roving. 


Mr. Splawn: Is that all cockled yarn when it comes 
through in little knots? 


Mr. Morton: 1 wouldn't call it cockled yarn where 
the spinner places it on there. Where I was talking about 
cotton getting under the roll, you can pull it out and it 
will act just like cockled yarn. If you clean out your 
cradles and under your bands, you are not going to have 
much of that. There have been some remarks made here 
this morning about some here. If I was working for a 
company and my superiors told me that I musn’t give out 
information, I wouldn’t do it, I would be breaking my 
obligation to the people I was working for. Un ihe other 
hand, if I felt like talking, I would say what I wanted to. 
When the meeting is over, let’s all shake hands with one 
another. 


John S. Lockman: Uneven staple will make cockle fill- 
ing. I had to close up my rollers and stop it. (Laughter.) 
I am going to say what I please and when I get ready and 
I say if we are not going to say anything in here, let’s 
not get out on the corner and tell everybody how to run 
the job. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Morton: Did closing your roller stop it? 


Mr. Lockman: Yes. 


Suspended Type Creel | 
Mr. Splawn: Our next question is, “What has been 
your experience with the ball bearing, suspended type of 
bobbin holders instead of skewers in spinning creels?”’ 


Mr. Cobb: If you use overhead cleaning you will find 
out. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Royal: .What happened, Mr. Cobb? 


Mr. Cobb: It runs too free. It will blow it around and 
run in on you and you will find out then what happens. 
(Laughter.) If it didn't cost so much we would be all 
right otherwise. 
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Mr. Royal: Mr. Cobb, on very coarse work the over- 
head and the ball bearing creel works all right, doesn’t it? 


Mr. Cobb: Ive never used that. 


Mr. Royal: On very coarse roving going into coarse 
yarn, it works all right. 


Suction Cleaner on B-C Spooler 


Mr. Splawn: Our next question is, “What has been the 
result of the suction pipes on B-C automatic spooler, 
about what per cent of gouts have been eliminated by 
their use?”’ How many have this suction pipe on their 
automatic spoolers? 

(Eight men held up their hands.) 


Mr. Splawn: Any kind of suction attached to the Bar- 


ber-Colman spooler? You fellows who have had experi- — 


ence with that, about what per cent did you cut down 
your gouts with it, or did you cut down any of it? 


Mr. Morton: It does help wonderfully. I have been 
on a Barber-Colman job where | didn’t have it and for 
the sake of cleanness of the work I wouldn't want to be 
without it because it takes away a lot of loose ends. I 
can't say what percentage of gouts, but it takes away lots 
of loose flying lint. It is worth the cost just for the bene- 
fit of the worker. You can go in a plant where they 
haven't got it and the tender’s hair looks like it has been 
frosted on. (Laughter.) You can’t keep clean around it. 
If you have this suction there, it takes it all away, gives 
a neater appearance, the work looks cleaner and these 
little tail ends of yarn that fly in and go on to your 
cheese—you don’t have that. I say it is one of the best 
things no matter who makes it. 


Mr. Splawn: Mr. Lockman, I believe you said you had 
that suction pipe. Did you put that in for the sake of 
cutting down your gouts or just for the condition of the 
workers? 


Mr. Lockman: It was put in for two reasons; to cut 
down those three or four-inch length strings that go into 
weave rooms and loose lint, and the second reason was 
for the protection of the operatives who operate the spool- 
ers. 


Mr. Splawn: Did it eliminate those strings? 


Mr. Lockman: It eliminates at least 90%. It may not 
take 90% of the strings out of your cloth but it takes the 
strings that go from the spooler out of your work. 


Mr. Brannon: Had you noticed any difference in stops 
on your warper after putting in the cleaner system? 


Mr. Lockman: We put that system in after we had 
been running those spoolers around ten or eleven years. 
I couldn't give you any positive information along the 
difference in stops. 


Mr. Hammond: | have a spooler that is fastened on 
the ground floor and I would like to know if it is possible 
to install this cleaner without going under the floor with 
the outlet pipes. 


H. R. Brock: 1 have worked in one mill where they 
had such an installation. All of the work is on top of 
the floor, that is Martha Mills, in Thomaston, Ga. I was 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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New Metal 
Makes 


Stronger Castings for Draper Looms 


Atlanta Georgia 


A new metal has been developed by Draper research. It is a 
stronger, more resilient metal for loom castings that receive extra hard 
service. With this new material, Draper cast metals now include 
a greatly improved gray iron for general use, steel mixture for use 
where hardness and strength without superior resiliency are required, 
malleable iron for the few parts where malleable iron is suitable, and — 
the new metal. | 


The gray iron of which most Draper loom castings are made 
always has been of the best quality but now is even better. It is over 
25% stronger than the best gray iron of only a few years ago. This 
improvement was obtained by installing huge new cupolas and great 
quantities of modern molding equipment, and by extensive Draper 
research to advance and improve foundry materials and practices. 
You can not get Draper quality of gray iron castings from any other 
foundry making Draper loom parts. 


The new metal is an alloy of exclusive Draper formula, developed 
by the same Draper research methods. It is more than 23% stronger 
than even our improved gray iron—to provide greater strength 
without an increase in weight. It is harder than gray iron, to provide © 
better wearing qualities; and-it is 32% more resilient than gray iron, 
to better withstand the shock to which pick cam hubs, pick shafts and 
some other loom parts are subjected. 


This new metal costs more than gray iron, and is used where its 
properties of strength and resilience must be obtained without an 
increase in size or weight of the parts; but its cost is still only a 
fraction of the cost of malleable iron. 


You can identify parts made of this new metal by its new Draper 
trademark: You will find this mark—the double <®>—close 
to the regular pattern number on Draper loom parts made of the new 
metal. The single > is still the Draper trademark for castings 
made of the other three metals. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 


23% Stronger 
| 32% More- 
Resilient 
» 
Shock 
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Murchison Says 


That Portions of 


Learner Rules are Confusing 


HEARING was held in Washington, D. C., before 

A Gustav Peck, assistant director of the hearings 

| branch of the Wage and Hour Division, Depart- 

ment of Labor, on June 21st, to consider minor revisions 

‘of the final amended determination and order concerning 
the employment of learners in the textile industry. 

The revision suggestions were made by the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute under a more or less gentlemen’s agreement 
to the effect that after the learner rules and regulations 
had been in effect for an experimental period, the Insti- 
tute would come forward with industry reaction and opin- 
ion as to the workability of the present rules. 

The rules as they now stand provide for the employ- 
ment of learners at the rate of 25 cents an hour to the 
limit of 3 per cent of skilled and semi-skilled workers for 
a period of six weeks for normal turnover replacements. 
These basic requirements of the act have not worked too 


much hardship on the industry, is the opinion, but other 


parts have not been so satisfactory. 


Confusing Features 


Speaking for the major portion of the cotton-textile 
industry, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, declared that present regulations 
left considerable to be desired so far as learner employ- 
ment was concerned. He emphasized that a general sur- 
vey of the industry indicated that employers had not 
applied for learner certificates for the reason that regula- 
tions could not be complied with. 

Dr. Murchison outlined two major features of the 
amended regulations which were “confusing” and stood in 
the way of equitable administrative practices. They are 
(1) regulations having to do with new learners, and (2) 
the term “experienced learners.” | 


Elaborating on these major features, Dr. Murchison 
pointed out that the two words “experienced” and “avail- 


able’ had not been set out in regulations broadly, with . 


the result that employers desirous of availing themselves 
of learner employment were unable to do so because of 
the language of the regulations. : 

The word “available,” Dr. Murchison suggested, might 
mean in the immediate area or 10 miles or more from the 
place of employment; “experienced” worker was not 
properly clarified in the regulations as to meaning, he 
argued, in emphasizing that there seemed to be no rule 
by which the applicability of an experienced worker 
might be. judged. 

In discussing the matter of ‘‘available’’ employees, Dr. 
Murchison said that brought up numerous complications. 
He cited that there might be various reasons why an 


available employee in a certain area might not be accept- 
able to the employer and therefore under present regu- 
lations this state of affairs might create a situation where 
the employer could be charged with discrimination or 


some other violatiton of the provisions of the act and. 


regulations applicable thereto. : 

Dr. Murchison intimated that it might be well for the 
wage and hour division in studying revision of regulations 
to give earnest consideration to the matter of issuance of 
blanket learner certificates to be granted under proper 
supervision. In this connection, he expressed the belief 
that: if such a regulation was issued many individual em- 
ployers would put on learners, and to some extent this 
would relieve the unemployment situation. 

He warned that there should be no obstacles now raised 
to the employment of young people in the community in 
which they reside, and further that no restrictions should 
be made against employment: of children of workers 
already employed. 

‘Present rules prevent the wide use of learners, which 
makes for not only a hardship for employers but for the 
workers themselves. Furthermore, the act itself and ad- 
ministrative rules have put a premium on machinery and, 
despite the increase in production, there is likelihood of a 
decline in employment if employers are restrained from 


making use of the learner system,’ Dr. Murchison said. 


Henry Explains Dunean Method 


R. E. Henry, of the Dunean Mill, explained to the 
board the methods generally employed by mills in taking 
on new workers. Mr. Henry exploded the theory that 
improved machinery practically eliminated the necessity 


for an extended learner period. Asked by a board mem- 


ber if the non-employment of learners since the act be- 
came effective had curtailed mill production, Mr. Henry 
replied that learners were never considered as productive 
members of any mill or-plant. 

Solomon Barkin, representing the Textile Workers of 
America, opposed any change in existing learner regula- 
tions, he argued that up to date the industry had only 
made 112 applications for learners, which indicated that 
at the moment there was no particular need for removal 
of such restrictions as are contained in current regula- 
tions. 

Among those taking part in the discussion and con- 
curring in the views expressed by Mr. Murchison were: 
Brown Mahon, Cotton Textile Institute; F. W. Symmes 
and W. M. McLaurine, of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association; David Snyder, Cotton Thread In- 
stitute; C. W. Dall, National Rayon Weavers’ Associa- 
tion, and Irene Blunt, National Federation of Textiles. 
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Acme Steel Co. 

Ajax Flexible Coupling Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Can Co. 

American Chain & Cable Co. 
American Gas Furnace Co. 


American Laundry Mach. Co. 


American Locomotive Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Anchor Post & Fence Co. 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Atlas Lumnite Cement Co, 

Atlas Powder Co. 

Bakelite Corp. 


Baldwin Belting & Leather Co. 


Baldwin-Duckworth Div. 

Baldwin-Southwark Corp. 

W. F. & John Barnes Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

Bucyrus Erie Co. 

Bullard Co. 

Butler Mfg. Co. 

Byers Machine Co. 

Calco Chemical Co. 

Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Canadian 
Ltd. 

Carboloy Co., Inc. 

Carrier Corp. 

Carter Carburetor Co. 

Celluloid Corp. 

Century Electric Co. 

A. B. Chance Co. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Chicago Molded Products Co. 

Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co. 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


Cincinnati Shaper Co. 

Clark Controller Co. 

Cling Surface Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. 

Columbia Alkali Corp. 

Combustion Engineering Co. 

Continental-Diamond Fibre 

Co, 

Copperweld Steel Co. 

Cornell-Dubilier Elec. Corp. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. 

Cuno Engineering Corp. 

Cutler-Hammer Inc. 

Detroit Rex Products Co. 

Diehl Mfg. Co. 

Ditzler Color Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 

Dole Valve Co. 

Domestic Engineering Co. 

Duff-Norton Mfg. Co. 

DuPont Co. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals 

Thomas A. Edison Co, 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Fairbanks Morse & Co. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 

Ferranti Electric, Ltd. 

Flintkote Co. 

Foote-Burt Co. 

J. B. Ford Sales Co. 

Foster Wheeler Corp. 

Foxboro Co, 

Frick Co, 

Frontier Roller Bearing Co. 

Fulton Syphon Co, 

General Electric Co. 

General Railway Signal Co.. 

Gisholt Machine Co. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Gould Pumps, Inc. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 

Graybar Electric Co. 

A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. 

Guardian Electric Mfg. Co. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Hays Corp. 

Heald Machine Co. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Hevi Duty Electric Co. 

Hilo Varnish Corp. 

Hotstream Heater Co. 

Hyatt Bearings Div. 

Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 

— Pneumatic Tool 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Insley Mfg. Corp. 


Johns-Manville Co. 

Joy Mfg. Co. 

Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Koehring Co. 

Lamson & Sessions Co. 
Landis Tool Co. 


R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co. 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
Lignum-Vitae Products Corp. 
Lindberg Engineering Co. 
Link-Belt Co. : 
Locke Insulator Co, 

Magnus Chemical Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 
Mattheson Alkali Works 
Mattison Machine Works 
Milcor Steel Co. 

Mono Service Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Morganite Brush Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

National Automatic Tool Co. 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 
National Process Co. 

Nation Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Neptune Meter Co. 

New England Coke Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 

N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. 
Nicholson File Co. 

Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
Norton Co. 

Novo Engine Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 


* we, 


Who finds pays? 


Vion are some of the 845 companies ee 
that sent representatives fo the national a 
N. |. A. A. Conference last year. . . to 
take part in group discussions of markel- 
ing problems ... present case studies... 
is and study the advertising methods of 
ih industrial leaders. 


: You are invited to the 18th annual Con- 

5 ference of industrial sales promotion 

and advertising executives in Detroit # 
next September . , . to get new ideas and ae 
information that will make your 1941 
program more effective, more profitable. 
Write now for details. 


International Nickel Co. 
Irvington Varnish & Res. Co. 
Johnston & Johnston, Inc. 


Okonite Co. 
Osburn Mfg. Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Pangborn Corp. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 

Permutit Co. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Pittsburgh Reflector Co. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 

Read Machinery Co., Inc. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Reliance Elec. & Eng. 

Republic Bank Note Co. 

Republic Flow Meters Co. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Resmans Prod. & Chem. Co. 

R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., 
Inc. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Rockbestos Products Corp. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 

Rotor Tool Co. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

S K F Industries, Inc. 

Sangamo Electric Co. 

Scott Paper Co. 

Shepard Mills Crane & Hoist 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

Sloan Valve Co. 

W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. 

Stanley Works 

Superheater Co. 

Surface Combustion Corp. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Thermoid Co. 

Thew Shovel Co. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Union Carbide Co. 

Union Steel Products Co. 

Unitcast Corp. 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Edward Valve & Mfg. Co. 

Vickers, Inc. 

Edward W. Voss Machinery Co. 

Wagner Electric Corp. 

Walton Truck Co. 

Warner & Swasey Co. 

Waukesha Motor Co. 

West Disinfecting Co. 

West. Elec. Instrument Corp. 

West Penn Power Co. 

Western Precipitation Corp. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 

Wheeler Reflector Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Edwin L. Wiegand Co. 

Wilson Mechanical Instr. Co. 

Wiremold Co. 

Wolverine Tube Co. 

York Ice Machinery Corp. 


18th Annual CONFERENCE and Exposition 


National INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS Association 
SEPT. 18, 19, 20... DETROIT... HOTEL STATLER 
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Dyeing Artificial Fibers 


By Earnest Meili. 


4 VEXTILE fibers known to man since pre-historic 


times are wool, silk, cotton, hemp and linen. These, 
of course, are all natural fibers found in nature 
almost ready for use and they were with a few other 
locally used fibers, the only materials used for textiles 
until the beginning of this century. The search for sub- 
stitutes for the natural fibers, especially for silk, has been 
going on for a long time, but it is only in the last 20 
years that the ingenuity of man: has produced artificial 
fibers on such a scale that they seriously compete with the 
natural fibers and that they have completely revolution- 
ized the dyeing industry. | 
Starting in the second half of the last century: very 
slowly and timidly with nitro-cellulose, the development 
of new fibers went on with ever-increasing momentum so 
that today silk is almost completely replaced except in 
the field of ladies’ hosiery and cotton and wool have 
serious competitors. | 


Principal Fibers On Market 


The artificial fibers on the market today are viscose, 
cuprammonium or Bemberg rayon, Acetyl-cellulose-silk, 
Animalized viscose, Casein or more generally protein wool 
and finally the entirely synthetic fibers like Nylon and 
Vinyon. The glass fiber may also be mentioned here, as it 
takes on more and more importance in the textile indus- 
try. | 

The four fibers mentioned first are manufactured from 
cotton or wood pulp. The purified cellulose is in one way 
or another brought into solution and the viscous solution 
is forced through a fine nozzle or spinaret. The thread is 
pulled out, congealed and wound on bobbins. This seems 
very simple but the processes are really most complicated 
and the slightest chemical or physical variation gives a 
fiber a greatly different dyeing quality. 

Of the fibers mentioned viscose and Bemberg are in 
their finished state regenerated cellulose. They, therefore, 
show similar dyeing qualities as cotton and can be dyed 
with the same dyestuffs. Acetyl cellulose silk, as the name 
implies, is not regenerated cellulose but a cellulose acetic 
acid ester. The molecules actually contain approximately 
40% of the acetyl radical, corresponding to 50% glazial 
acetic acid. Its chemical and physical properties are, 
therefore, entirely different from those of Bemberg and 
viscose, and the dyeing of this fiber showed, when it first 
came on the market, seemingly unsurmountable difficul- 
ties. These were only overcome by the creation of an 
entirely new line of dyestuffs which are known as the ace- 
tate dyestuffs. Viscose, Bemberg and acetate are today 
the only artificial fibers that play a really important role 
in the American textile industry and we shall limit our- 


*Technical Advisor of Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 61 Van 
Dam Street, New York, N. Y. 


selves to the consideration of their dyeing problems. At 
this place, a short description of the other fibers may be 
given. | 


Animalized Viscose 


Animalized viscose, known under many technical names 
such as Cisalfa, Fibramine and others, is viscose contain- 
ing a certain percentage of nitrogenous products which 
give it certain wool-like qualities. It can be dyed with 
acid colors but its behavior toward dyestuffs still resem- 
bles viscose and it is mostly dyed by the same dyeing 
methods. 


In mixtures of cisalfa and viscose, the former can be 


_ dyed fast to washing, leaving viscose undyed by the use 


of selected chrome colors. Fabrics of similar appearance, 
but not of the same degree of softness, can also be pro- 
duced with viscose acetate mixtures. 


Casein fiber has been developed in Europe with the 
idea to produce a substitute for wool. It is produced by 
dissolving milk casein in alkali, forcing the solution into 
an acid bath containing formaldehyde and salt. The fiber 
has some advantages over wool as for instance uniformity 
of length and fineness of thread. The greatest disadvan- 
tagé is the low tensile strength, especially in a wet con- 
dition. Nevertheless if the manufacturing cost is low 
enough, there will be a field for casein fiber as diluent for 
wool for low priced garments with wool qualities. Casein 
fiber is sold in Europe under many trade names, according 
to the country of origin. In the United States it is best 
known under the Italian name of Lanital, but it does not 
play as yet any important role. It has extraordinary good 
affinity for the various groups of dyestuffs but it is never 
used by itself as its sensitiveness to water and moisture 
would make tissues made from it unsatisfactory for nor- 
mal requirements. It is mostly mixed with wool and as it 
dyes much darker than this fiber it is advisable to dye the 
two fibers separately. As chrome colors cause Lanital to 
harden, it is best dyed with milling colors, or if special 
fastness is desired, with sulphur colors. The quality of 
casein wool suffers in boiling and it is best to dye it at a 
temperature not exceeding 175° F. A great number of 
dyestuffs show inferior fastness to water, milling and 
washing on Lanital than on wool. However, a group of 
dyestuffs of satisfactory fastness is available. 

Lanital wool or Lanital rayon piece goods are best dyed 
on the jig; the former with specially selected acid dye- 
stuffs and the latter with direct dyestuffs that have little 
affinity for animal fiber. 


Entirely Synthetic 


Nylon is a new, entirely synthetic fiber. It has many 
excellent and exceptional qualities and, therefore, seems 
to be destined to play a very important role in. the textile 
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industry. It is produced by polymerizing mixture of cer- 
tain diamines of the general formula NH» (CHe) x NH» 
and dicarbonic acid of the type HOOC (CHe) Y COOH. 
The resultant superpolyamide can be spun directly from 
the melt or from a solution. The fiber has affinity to 
direct and acid colors but is best dyed with acetate dye- 
stuffs. Nylon is on the market for approximately one year 
but has not yet been produced in large enough quantities 
to play an important role. Its first field of importance 


seems to be in the line of ladies’ hosiery where it threat- - 


ens to drive silk from its last stronghold. 


Vinyon is the newest resin fiber. It is produced by the 
polymerization of vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate. As 
yet it scarcely can be considered of real importance as a 
general textile fiber. The American Viscose Co. claims 
that a full range of colored yarn can be produced by the 
addition of colored pigments to the resin dispersion prior 
to spinning just as it is done when the yarn is to be a dull 
yarn. On the other hand, they claim the yarn can be 
dyed by the use of solvents and non-solvents for the 
resin, which temporarily swell the filaments, or by means 


of many types of dyes using standard dyeing procedure © 


modified, of course, as to temperature and by the use of a 
suitable dispersing agent for the dye, or by using oil 
soluble dyes applied from a hydrocarbon bath. 

Glass fiber has to be dyed more and more frequently. 
As it has no affinity for dyestuffs, it is best dyed by coat- 
ing it with a colored resin or lacquer. 


Viscose, Bemberg and Acetate Rayon 


The three most important fibers today are Viscose, 
Bemberg, and Acetate Rayon. Of these, Viscose and 
Bemberg are very similar in their characteristics, but 
differ largely in their affinity for dyestuffs. Almost all 
direct dyestuffs dye Bemberg much deeper than viscose, 
and where we have a mixture of the two fibers, a fairly 
even shade can only be obtained by a most careful selec- 
tion of the dyestufis and special care in the dyeing opera- 
tion. On the other hand, the difference in affinity is not 
sufficient to make cross-dyeing of the two fibers a real 
success. | 

Rayon is produced as bright and dull filament yarn 
and as bright and dull cut fiber or staple and spun rayon 
yarn and is processed as staple, as yarn, and as piece 
goods. Loose cut fiber can be dyed in the same machines 
that are in common use in the dyeing of loose cotton and 


wool. The following precautions, however, must be ob- 
served: 


1. The machine should be packed rather loosely, as 
it swells considerably when wet. 


2. The staple must not be wetted out; the dye liquor 
must be introduced directly into the dry material. 


3. The circulation of the dyebath should be in one way 
only, that is, from the inside to the outside. 


4. The pressure of the pump should be low. 


5. To prevent the caking together after dyeing, the 
dyebath is run off and the rinsing water is intro- 
duced at the same time. 


Rayon is dyed in loose form principally when used for 
admixture to wool, and the dyestuffs are selected accord- 


Putting In- And Taking Out 


MOISTURE 
UNDER CONTROL 


The regulation of humidity by 
sensitive control is vital to textile manu- 
facture. Whether it be controlling the 
addition of moisture, to eliminate static, 
dust and fly; to provide a pliable, work- 
able fibre — or, for example, in worsted 
manufacture — to Jet off moisture under 
close control. Only under such control 


does humidification reach its full value. 


Amco Humidity Controls will soon pay 
for themselves in your mill, by 
maintaining, within close limits, the exact 
proportion of humidity that represents 
‘“money-making air.’’ Write for 
literature. American Moistening 


Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Boston . .. Atlanta . . . Charlotte. 
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ing to fastness requirements. 


Rayon Warp Sizing 


Rayon yarn for warps requires to be sized. Many sizes 
have been recommended and have been in use. At present 
a gelatine size is practically the only one employed on 
filament yarn, while in the sizing of spun rayon, gelatine 
as well as modified starches and resins are being em- 
ployed. 

The selection of the proper size and the greatest care 
and uniformity in the sizing operation are of utmost im- 
portance. Any variation in the tension of the yarn, too 
high temperature in drying, etc., may cause serious dyeing 
trouble and be the real reason for uneven, streaky, or 
blotchy goods. 

A recently developed, inexpensive method of viscose 
and Bemberg warp dyeing is the combination of the dye- 
ing and sizing processes. The operation can be carried on 
in a regular slasher. The necessary amount of good pad- 
ding dyestuffs is added to the.regular sizing solution, and 
the warp is run through the hot situation by means of a 
depression roll, then through the squeeze rolls and over 
the dry cans. This process does not only eliminate the 
skeining and winding operations, but it also greatly im- 
proves the weaving qualities of the warps. 

Most of the rayon and acetate is dyed in the piece; the 
piece dyeing is, therefore, of prime interest. 


Boiling Off Process 


The grey goods received by the dyer should always be 
carefully examined before they are processed, not only as 
to fiber content but also as to construction, and a refer- 
_ence sample should be filed. The goods are then treated 
by different processes according to quality and usages of 


the mills. Some goods have to be embossed, others need ~ 


framing or calendering, and some spun rayon goods have 
to be singed; all qualities, however, have to undergo a 
desizing and shrinking operation commonly known as the 
boiling off process. The boiling off process varies greatly 
from quality to quality. 

Some flat goods, as for instance taffeta linings, need 
only an enzyme treatment. Other goods, such as French 
crepe and Bemberg sheer and also some qualities of spun 
rayon, are given a caustic soda treatment, while others 
have to be shrunk in full width in a neutral bath, that is 
in a boiling soap solution or in a solution of sulphonated 
alcohol, etc. It is, of course, up to the dyer to select the 
proper method for each quality, but one difficulty may be 
mentioned here that shows up in the boiling off process 
which cannot be blamed on the dyer. Very often one finds 
pieces where the edges roll in. This is blamed on tight 
‘elvedges. It is, of course, always a faulty construction of 
che goods. The defect can sometimes be ameliorated by 
pre-steaming and framing, but very often a redying is 
necessary, which does not only mean a loss to the dyer 
but the rehandling of the goods naturally has some lower- 
ing effect on its quality. 


Select Dyes for Fastness 


After boiling off, the goods are dyed with dyestuffs that 
are selected according to fastness requirements. The goods 
for linings, for instance, are always dyed fast to perspira- 
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tion. Light shade linings are often dyed by the padding 
method; dark shades are dyed on the jig or best by the 
combined padding-jig method. In this latter process the 
goods are padded near to shade and are then given a few 
ends on the jig where they can be shaded, also desized by 
the enzyme method, and where the color is fully devel- 
oped. The advantages of this latter process are: saving of 
time, reducing of bar marks and warp streaks, no listing 
or dark selvedges, better penetration, and in cotton and 


rayon fabrics better uniformity in shade of the two fibers. 


Rayon and rayon acetate crepes are dyed on the dye 
beck. For ladies’ dress goods no special fastness require- 
ments are demanded. It is advisable, though, to select 
dyestuffs that will stand a minimum of ten hours fade- 
ometer test. Acetate and rayon goods are dyed with 
direct and acetate dyestuffs in the same dye bath. The 
acetate dyestuffs are as a group faster to light and wash- 
ing than the regular direct dyestuffs. Most acetate dye- 
stuffs, though, are sensitive to burnt gas fumes. This is 
especially noticeable in shades requiring blue or violet 
dyestuffs. 


Gas Fading 


The fading of acetate dyestuffs, also known as store 
fading and acid fading, has been a puzzling phenomenon 
for approximately eight years. Green, blue and grey 
dresses, that never had left the New York stores, often 
showed a mysterious fading, and claims were made 
against the dyers. This fading was already in its early 
stages attributed to the influence of nitrous acid, but no 
explanation could be given how nitrous acid should be 
found in any storeroom. The problem was finally solved 
by Rowe and Chamberlain, who, in a most thorough and 
interesting paper, published in The Journal of the Society 
of Dyers and Colorists in 1937, proved not only that 
nitric oxide was the cause of the fading, but also located 


the source of the gas in burnt gas fumes. When any 


combustion takes place, some nitrogen of the air combines 
with oxygen to nitric oxide, and though the amount is 
always small, it is sufficient to cause the fading of the 
dyes. So far we have no complete and satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem. There are, however, several ways to 
minimize its effects. : 

_ As the different acetate dyestuffs show different degrees 
of sensitiveness, the dyer can select the dyestuff of great- 
est fastness. In addition. to this, there are several inhibi- 
tors on the market that double to triple the fastness of 
the dyestuffs. By proper selection of the dyestuff and by 
using an antifume finish, the dyeings can be made satis- 
factorily fast for normal conditions. The colors, however, 
are only relatively fast. 

We know definitely now that the fading is due to burnt 
gas fumes; it is, therefore, essential that all rooms. in 
which dyed acetate goods are stored are kept free from 
combustion gases as much as possible. : 

The final solution of the problem probably lies in the 
creation of a new group of acetate dyestuffs. The total 
blame, though, does not lie with the dyestuffs alone but 
partly with the fiber itself. The same dyestuffs dyed on 
Nylon or silk show excellent fastness to gas fading. 


Tests Confusing 


There exists quite some confusion regarding the fast- 
ness tests. The tests are best made by hanging a dyed 
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sample in a chamber through which the combustion gases 
from a gas burner are conducted. The time is given in 
hours necessary to cause fading. One of the commercial 
testing laboratories gives a dyeing the rating of good if it 
stands in their particular chamber an exposure of 40 
hours. Such a rating is (in my opinion) of very little 
value. A universal classification is desirable, and for this 
definite standards should be established. 


One could, for example, compare a dyeing with a 1% 
dyeing of a given dyestuff of poor fastness to gas fading, 
and if it shows the same fading give it the fastness of 
“1”: if it shows the same fading as Artisil Direct Blue 
4GP, the fastness of 22’’; and the same as Artisil Direct 
Blue 4GP aftertreated with Anti-Fume Finish, the fast- 
ness of “3”. Setacyl Discharge Blue 3G or Artizol Navy 
B diazotized and developed with Beta Oxy Naphthoic 
Acid would be “8’’. The intermediate numbers could also 


be filled. A standard similar to this should be adopted to. 


enable any investigator to obtain comparable results. A 
given hour test is very confusing. It reminds one too 
much of an hour fadeometer test. In light fading an hour 
fadeometer listing is permissible as we have standardized 
machine in the fadeometer, but even there we have to 
resort to types for standard purposes. 


Acetate colors, especially acetate blues and violets, are 
of greater brightness than the rayon colors. Nevertheless, 
the dyer is often asked to dye shades, a bright royal for 
instance, on rayon to an acetate sample. This is simply 
impossible by the regular dyeing method. In some in- 
stances, it can be accomplished if the converter is willing 
to pay the price by mordanting the goods with certain 
mordants, such as Thiotan MS, and dyeing with acid 
colors. 


Acetate for Cross Dyeing 


As the acetate fiber is entirely different in its chemical 
and physical characteristics from all the other artificial 
and natural fibers, it is the fiber par excellence for cross 
dye effects. Cross dyeing is a subterfuge to imitate yarn 
dyed effects in piece goods. In acetate and rayon mixtures 
one is able to produce any pattern and any color effects 
one desires with the greatest ease. If one has, however, 
mixtures of silk or wool, rayon and acetate, the possibili- 
ties are limited as silk and wool have a strong affinity for 
acetate dyestuffs. 

These exists some confusion regarding the dyeing of 
spun rayon and spun rayon acetate mixtures for men’s 
sportswear. Nobody seems to know what fastness require- 
ments should be demanded for this work, and some fan- 
tastic advertisements and guarantees regarding this line 
of work are being made. | 

If fastness to light of 50 hours fadeometer test and 
fastness to washing at 140° F. or even 160° F. is abso- 
lutely essential, then the goods have to be dyed with vat 
dyestuffs at exhorbitant cost. In my opinion such fastness 
requirements are not necessary. The fastness requirements 
should not be set too high. The light to medium shades 
should be dyed with the relatively washtast fast to light 
dyestuffs, like Pyrazol fast colors, and the dark shades 
with selected fairly light fast developed or Formaydehyde 
dyestuffs. These goods are often given a waterproof or 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn. 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. 


Satisfy the WORKER—by giving him 
modern, labor-saving equipment that 
not only increases his efficiency but 
makes his job easier and more pleasant. 


Increase profits for the OWNER—by 
enabling him to increase over-all effi- 
ciency and lower his production costs, 
thereby raising his margin of profit. 


Benefit the CONSUMER—by manufac- 
turing better products at lower cost, 
thus increasing consumption and im- 


proving the standard of living all along 


the line. 


Not only does the Terrell Bobbin Cleaning and 
Handling equipment meet these requirements— 
but it also pays for itself, usually within one 
year, always within two. For full particulars, 
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Erecting, Overhauling 


and Fixing Looms 


By Frank D. Herring 


Following is the opening chapter of a series of articles 
on loom fixing and loom maintenance by a practical mill 
man. Accompanied by illustrations of all portions of a 
loom, this series will go into minute detail explaining the 
various motions and their settings, timings, repairs, etc. 
Mr. Herring admits that this is not the last word on the 
subject, and that other fixers may not agree with him on 
some things, but we honestly believe that any weave room 
overseer, second hand, or loom fixer who reads these artt- 
cles will know more about his looms when he finishes the 
series —The Editor. 3 


EAVING is an old art. Far back through the 

\ \ ages, cloth has been made by the interlacing of 
threads. The threads used in the interlacing, or 
making of cloth, are known, and referred to, as the warp 
and filling yarn. The warp yarn is laid onto a beam in a 
solid sheet, this sheet of yarn is then divided, or leased, 
into equal, and sometimes unequal, parts. The threads in 
these divided parts of the sheet of yarn are then drawn 
through two or more harness, and the reed. The harness, 
when placed in place on the loom, are raised and lowered, 
carrying with them the yarn drawn therein. This raising 
and lowering of the harness forms the sheds. The warp 
yarn drawn up is called: the top shed, and the warp yarn 
down is called the bottom shed. The raising and lowering 
of the harness, or sheds, forms the opening between the 
warp yarn for the passage of the shuttle, thereby laying 
the filling, which is contained in the shuttle, hence the 
interlacing of the warp and filling yarn is obtained form- 
ing the cloth, or woven fabric. The parts involved in the 
raising and lowering of the harness compose the shedding 
motion. The power for the motivation of the shuttle from 
end to end of the loom, between the sheds, is known as 
the pick motion. When the sheds are open and the shuttle 
passes between them, laying the filling, the filling is car- 
ried forward and laid in its permanent resting place by 
the reed. The final resting place of the filling is known as 
the best, or fel of the cloth. The reed also performs other 
duties. The warp threads are drawn through the spaces 
between the dents of the reed, and are thereby held in 
place and given an even spacing, or lay, in the cloth. The 
reed is held in place in the lay by the hand rail, or what 
is commonly referred to as the reed cap. The motive 
power for the rotation of the lay is derived from the crank 
shaft through the crank arms. The rotating of the lay, 


and the laying of the filling yarn in the cloth is known as 


the beating up motion. The shedding, picking, and beat- 
ing up motions constitute the essential parts of a loom. 
The primitive loom of the earliest types known to us con- 
sisted of these motions, or parts, and these alone. 

The motive power for these primitive looms was de- 
rived from foot and hand of the individual operatives. 
This indeed was a very crude machine, compared with 
our present day power driven, high speed, complicated | 
automatic loom. 

No great amount of skill, or learning, was required, on 
the part of the loom fixer, to fix and care for the primitive 
loom. But with our looms of today, with their additional 
parts and motions and requirements, it is quite different. 
The instructions and comments contained herein will deal 
with the present-day automatic loom. Each part, or 
motion of the loom will be dealt with separately. Knowing 
how to apply a piece, or part to a loom is, of course, 
essential to good loom fixing, but knowing just why it is 
done so is much more important. Therefore I will en- 
deavor to give the correct settings and also the reasons 
why. Although I am striving to eliminate, as far as possi- 
ble, guess-work, and put nothing in this work that has not 
been tried and proven in actual practice I know that 
everyone will not agree thoroughly with all the ideas con- 
tained herein, and justly so. This is by no means, or is 
not intended to be, the ultimate, or end of progress in 
loom fixing and weaving. The most I hope for is that it 
will be a small contribution to the art, and will be of 
some help to some in their many problems. I graciously 
invite honest criticism and an exchange of ideas. There 
will be contained herein some things that will seem to 
some to be superfluous and unnecessary, but I am trying 
to help the beginner, and inexperienced, as well as the 
men who are already on the job. Some of the motions, or 
parts of our present-day looms are so correlated, and de- 
pendent, on other parts, or motions, that I will be com- 
pelled to include parts from other motions when studying 
and giving settings and adjustments on certain parts and 
motions. I will endeavor to give the instructions necessary 
for the actual assembling, building and erecting of the 
entire and complete loom. With the aid of the instructions 
given here, it is my aim and desire to enable anyone, pos- 
sessing average mechanical knowledge, to start from 
scratch and build a loom, and make the necessary setting 
and adjustments required for the weaving of good cloth. 

In order to do a job of this nature it will be necessary 
for us to start from scratch, so to speak, which would be 
the framework of the loom. 
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By Government Ww N wo 


Double Duty Travelers 


Washington, D. C.—Approval of manufacturers’ appli- 
cations for the manufacture, sale and delivery of 145,000 
cotton “patterns” or brown bale covers, under the new 
program to encourage the use of American grown cotton 
for this purpose, is announced by the Division of Market- 
ing and Marketing Agreements of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

This completes the allotments of a maximum quantity 
of 1 million patterns called for under the program which 
was announced May 2, 1940, and represents the allot- 
ments which have been made since May 11th, when ap- 
plications to make, sell, and deliver 855,000 bale covers 
were approved. 

The manufacturers whose applications to make the 
bagging have been approved, the new allotments, and the 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 


total quantities allotted to each follow: Reg. U. 8S. P. 
Total 
Allotments Allotments 
Announced Under Manufactured only by the 
Today Program 3 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 86,250 286,250 
Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans... $6,250 586.250 N AT N A 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta 75,000 j 
Calloway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 80.000 
Morrilton Cotton Mills, Morrilton, Ark. 36.250 86.250 
San Antonio Cotton Mills. San Antonio, Tex.. 86,250 ‘$6,250 Ring Traveler Co 
Total .. : 145. 000 1. 000 000 


Under the program, payments of 25 cents per pattern Providence, R. I. 
will be made to participating manufacturers who either 
make the patterns before July 1, 1940, or sell them before 


that date to cotton producers, ginners, cottonseed oil 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
mills, distributors of cotton bagging, or other eligible 8 
The program is similar to a previous program, under 
| which approximately 1 million bale covers of cotton fab- : ° 
ric were used, and represents one of the new use projects The Finest Mate rials 
: undertaken by the Department of Agriculture to provide . 
additional outlets for raw cotton produced in the United 
States. SN 
Georgia Tech Textile Graduates Noted RY | 
Atlanta, Ga.—-Graduates from the Textile Engineering ’ 
Department at the Georgia School of Technology who re- 
ceived degrees at the recent commencement exercises In Torn the four Corners of the World 
were: 
Edmund Bixby Kneisel, Atlanta, who graduated with P ro d uce ~ e y co ~ 1 7, i n g 
honor; Roy Melvin Kessler, William Arthur Spell, Jr.. | 
and Ralph Marshall Tanner, all of Atlanta; William The finest materials obtainable are 
| used in the production of Seyco Sizing. 
Adair Corry, Barnsville; Israel Isadore Daitch, Waynes- | | OTHER Yeustable wax from Japan and Mexico, 
boro; Jarrell Ridley Dunson, Jr., LaGrange; Donald PRODUCTS | Chemicals from home and abroad, are 
| Harrison Guther, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; James Withers Softeners est grade warp sizina’ produced.” Seyeo 
| Hammond, Rome; Harry Farmer Jenkins, Rockmart: 
John Turner Jones, Canton; James Weldon McCarthy, 
i Lubbock, Tex.; Marshall James McHaffey, Lanett, Ala.; Penetrants Aa POR DEMONSTRATON 
Schroder, Greenville, S. C.; Owen Oliver Scott, Jr., Union Alkalis 
Point; Edward Hill Thomas, Nashville, Tenn.; William your Sizing and Finishing problems. 


Arthur Ware, Jr., Tuscumbia, Ala.; Robert Keil Howell, 
Jr., West Point; Paul Alonzo Redmond, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Graduates in the co-operative plan were: William Por- 
ter Addison, Jr., Rossville; Harry Meikelham Gibbons, 
Rome; Asa Bell Lee, Jr., Green Falls, S. C.; Grover Wen- 
dell Morriss, Norcross, and James Ira Teat, Athens. 


“A company its known by the customers it keeps." 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Emmons Increases 
Representation in South 


Clifton Watson, manager of 
Southern sales for the Emmons Loom 
Harness Co., announces the following 
list of Emmons’ representatives locat- 
ed at strategic points to serve the 
Southern textile industry. 

Henry E. Littlejohn, president of 
the Piedmont Reed & Sales Co., of 
Greenville, S. C., will act as South 
Carolina agent for Emmons. Mr. Lit- 
tlejohn will handle all products man- 
ufactured by the company except 
reeds. These products include fiat 
steel heddles, heddle frames, twine 
and mail-eye harness and Wardwell 
loop and doll pickers. 

Arthur W. Harris, of the Harris 
Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga., will serve as 
Emmons agent in Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana and Mississippi for all 
products except reeds. 

Clifton Watson, manager of South- 
ern sales, Box 2036, Charlotte, N. C., 
represents the Emmons Co. in North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Tennessee. Mr. Watson has been ac- 
tive in this line of business for 18 
years and is well known throughout 
the Southern textile industry. 

William L. Braley, of the South- 
west Supply Co., Box 236, Itasca, 
Tex., represents the Emmons Co. in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

The Emmons Loom Harness Co., 
with factories in Lawrence, Mass.., 
and Charlotte, N. C., and with sales 
offices in New York, Atlanta, Green- 
ville, and Itasca, Tex., is now well 
equipped to offer a comprehensive 
service to mills throughout the coun- 
try. 


¥. Austin To 
Head Avondale Mills 


Changes due to be effected July Ist 
at Avondale Mills, of Alabama, in- 
clude the promotion of Samuel Y. 
Austin to the position of president of 
the mills, transfer of Bragg Comer to 
the chairmanship of the executive 
committee, and the continuance of 
Donald Comer as chairman of the 
board, 


Mr. Austin has been in the mill 
business since the age of 16, having 
begun his caréer with the old Porter- 
dale Mills at Porterdale, Ga. Later 
he went with the Whittier Mills at 
Chattahoochee, Ga., and held _ posi- 
tions as electrical engineer, yard fore- 
man, overseer of carding and spin- 
ning, and superintendent. 

In 1909 he joined Callaway Mills, 
'at LaGrange, Ga., and supervised the 
building of the Unity Spinning Mill 
and the Hillside Mill. In 1924 he was 


made sales manager for Callaway, 
which position he held until a few 
years ago, when he went into busi- 
ness for himself. 


Bleachery Seeking 
Income Tax Refund 


Greenville, S. C.—A_ hearing on 
claims of Union Bleachery that a 


sum of income tax money be refund-. 


ed will be heard by Federal Judge 
Alva M. Lumpkin in Columbia on 
September 18th, it was learned from 
Wilbur D. White, clerk of United 
States Court in the Western District. 

The bleachery contends it overpaid 
its income taxes. The hearing was set 
at a conference in Columbia between 
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Judge Lumpkin and W. B. McGow- 
an, Greenville attorney representing 
the bleachery. 


‘tents Hall I Corp, Meets 


Greenville, S. C-——The annual 
meeting of Textile Hall Corp, was 
held June 26th. Among other things 
the report of the president showed 
that the affairs of Textile Hall are in 
excellent condition with good pros- 
pects for the future. Extensive repairs 
are now being made to the property. 
An addition will be made to the tem- 
porary Annex for the purpose of 
housing exhibits at the Fourteenth 
Southern Textile Exposition March 


31st to April 5th, 1941. 


Textile Personalities 
by HENRY McCARN 


ONE OF THE 
~SOUTH'S OUT- 
STANDING 
TEXTILE 
EX ECUTIVES. 


He MORE 
THAN $32,000, 000 
WORTH OF COTTON 
FOR THE RED CROSS 
THE I] MONTHS HE 
SPENT WITH THE 


EXECUTIVE 


RED CROSS IN ae 


FINSTITUTE. HE WAS ONE 
= OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE 


PresipENT 

AND TREASURER 
-OF THE RIVER- 
SIDE AND DAN 
RIVER COTTON 


MILLS AT 
DANVILLE, VA. 


EDUCATED 
AT U.S. NAVAL 
ACADEMY, | 
GEORGIA 
SCHOOL OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 


AND LOWELL 
TEXTILE 
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Use Of Cotton In May Showed Gain Over April 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported that 
cotton consumed ditine May totaled 636,467 bales of lint 
and 92,052 bales of linters, compared with 623,893 and 
90,839 in April this year, and 606,090 and 74,600 in May 
last year. | 

Cotton on hand May 31st was reported held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,314,105 bales of lint 
and 408,305 of linters, compared with 1,469,617 and 421,- 
466 on April 30th this year, and 1,175,357 and 323,166 
on May 3lst last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 10,087,027 bales 
of lint and 94,898 of linters, compared with 10,743,002 
and 118,134 on April 30th this year, and 12,422,259 and 
105,708 on May 3lst last year. 

Cotton imported during May totaled 14, 293 bales, com- 
pared with 11,096 during April this year, and 13,991 dur- 
ing May last year. 

May exports of cotton totaled 226,469 bales of lint and 
21,123 of linters, compared with 344,609 and 18,152 dur- 
ing April this year, and 142, 577 and 12,605 during May 
last year. 

Cotton spindles active during May numbered 22,217,- 
302, compared with 22,301,218 during April this year, 
and 21,970,202 last year. 


Victor- Monaghan Makes $402, 192 

Victor-Monaghan Co., of Greenville, S 5. C., reported for 
the year ending March 3lst a net profit of $402,192 after 
depreciation and income taxes. 

This is equal to $7.43 a share on 49,372 shares of $100 
par value common stock and compares with net profit of 
$109,470, or $1.48 a share, in the previous fiscal year. 

Balance sheet as of March 31, 1940, showed total cur- 
rent assets of $2,491,618 and total current liabilities of 
$1,115,975 as against $1,878,035 and $734,733 on March 
31, 1939. Cash on March 31, 1940, was $351,215 and 
inventory $1,561,226, which compare with $289,537 and 
$1,385,821, respectively, on March 31, 1939. 


All Aida Textile Grads in Jobs 

Auburn, Ala.—Again this year all textile engineering 
graduates at Auburn Polytechnic Institute had jobs wait- 
ing for them when they received their B.S. degrees at the 
68th commencement exercises from President L. N. Dun- 
can. 
Following are names of the 1940 textile graduates and 
the companies by which they have been employed: 

Paul Otey, Ciba Co., New. York; Harry Leonard Bush, 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga; G. W. Cantrell, West Point 
Mfg. Co., Lanett; T. W. Chiles, Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga.; R. E. Heathcote, Heathcote & Co., New 
York; E. P. Hulsel, Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C.; T. J. 
Jackson, U. S., Rubber Products Co., Hogansville, Ga.; 
Ame, 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga 
Cumberland, Md.; P. G. 
Grange, Ga.; H. H. Prickett, 
Birmingham. 


eee of your alkalies 
often kick back! 


e ¢ « but when you use Solvay 

Alkalies in the manufacture of your textile prod- 
ucts you can depend on their high quality .. . 
depend on their constant uniformity at all times. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Producta Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
New Orleans New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Detroit 
Syracuse 


Philadelphia 


ALKAL 


SOLVAY 
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Ciba Co., New York: W. C. Knight, 
.| E. J. Lawrence, Medley 
Celanese Corp. of America, 
Pease, Callaway Mills, La- 
Birmingham Paper Co., 


Spend Your Vacation at 
BEAUTIFUL 


Mayview Manor 
BLOWING ROCK, N. C. 


4000 Feet Elevation—Average Temperature—67° 
Golf—Tennis—Fishing—Riding 


American Plan—Reasonable Rates 


For Further Information, Write 


JACK G. CRAFT, Manager 
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Personal 


J. W. Houth is now vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Clearwater (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Thomas J. Fawcette has become vice-president of the 
Paola Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. C. 


Gerald Castle is now superintendent of the Miller- 
Smith Hosiery Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


L. N. Mills has been named president of the Paola 
Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. C., succeeding his father, N. B. 
Mills, deceased. 


‘ Wiley Barker, formerly of Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 
Ga., is now overseer of the cloth room at Exposition Cot- 
ton mills, Atlanta, Ga. | 


R. H. Tuttle, superintendent of the Karastan Rug 
Mill, Leaksville, N. C., was a recent speaker at the Reids- 
ville Kiwanis Club. 


Arthur Roundtree has been promoted from assistant 
office manager to office manager of the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Printing & Finishing Co. 


John Marshall has been promoted from office manager 
to comptroller of the Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Fin- 
ishing Co., succeeding the late John Martin. 


i. M. Kincaid has resigned as master mechanic at the 
Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C., to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


C. H. Howard has been transferred from superintend- 
ent of the Townhouse Hosiery Mill, Chilhowie, Va., to a 
similar position with the Salem Hosiery Mill, Salem, Va. 


S. E. Anderson has been named treasurer of the Jack- 
son Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3, at Iva and Wellford, S. C., and 
High Shoals, N. C. Eugene M. Anderson was named sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. 


Jefferson H. Robbins has resigned as overseer of the 
spinning department of the Gayle plant of the Springs 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., to accept a similar position 
with the Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


Jess Pascall has been transferred from superintendent 
of the Salem Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Salem, Va., 
to a similar position at the Townhouse Hosiery Mill, 
Chilhowie, Va. 


Cary Page, of Princeton, N. J., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Jackson Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3, at Iva and 
Wellford, S. C., and High Shoals, N. C. Mr. Page handles 
these accounts with the J. P. Stevens Co., New York City, 

and will continue his residence in Princeton. 


R. P. Warren has been transferred from superintendent 


of the Gloria Rayon Mills, Johnson City, Tenn., to a 


similar position with the Bristol Weaving Co., Bristol, 
Tenn. 


Joseph E. Sirrine, president of the J. E. Sirrine Co., 
Greenville, S. C., has been awarded an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws by Presbyterian College, Clinton, 5. C. 


Richard W. Arrington, president of Union Bleachery, | 


is heading the Greenville, S. C., county drive for Red 
Cross funds to aid. war sufferers in Europe. 


R. Dave Hall, secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N. C., has been elected com- 
mander of the North Carolina American Legion. 


Walter Dillard, vice-president and general manager of 
the New Braunfels (Tex.) Cotton Mills, has been install- 
ed as president of the New Braunfels Rotary Club. He is 


also vice-president of the Texas State Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 


Earl R. Stall, president of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C., has been appointed to the staff of ex- 
perts being assembled by the National Defense Advisory 
Committee. Mr. Stall will serve with Chas. A. Sweet, 
vice-president of Wellington, Sears Co., in co-ordinating 
the textile industry with other defense plans. 


Hammond in Textile 
Engineering At Clemson 


John Gaines Hammond, a. senior in Clemson Textile 
School, was awarded the National Association of Cotton 


Manufacturers’ honor medal given to the student making. 
the highest scholastic record in textiles. This medal was | 


presented by Dr. E. W. Sikes, president of Clemson Col- 
lege, at the graduating exercises on June 3rd. Mr. Ham- 
mond not only made an excellent record at Clemson, but 
during this time he did considerable work for pay, earn- 
ing money with which to defray part of his school ex- 
penses. His home is at Greenwood and he has had some 
practical experience in the mill. He has accepted work 
with the Mathews Mill at Greenwood. | 


Martinell Presented Textile Colorist Award At 
Clemson 


Richard A. Martinell, a senior in textile chemistry at 
Clemson Textile School, has been given the 1940 Textile 
Colorist award for outstanding work in textile chemistry 
and dyeing. This award is given each year and is based 
on scholastic record. Mr. Martinell is an honor graduate 
and has completed the four-year course in three years 
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and one summer school. He has had practical textile ex- 
perience at Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C.; Laurens Cotton 
Mills, Laurens, S. C., and Riverdale Mill, Enoree, S. C. 
He has completed a thesis entitled, “Separation of Rayon 
and Cotton.”’ 


Georgia Mill Gets Army Order 


Rossville, Ga.—The Peerless Woolen Mills won a $1,- 
522,500 contract recently for uniform cloth for the Army. 

The Virginia Woolen Co., of Winchester, Va., was 
~ awarded a $232,000 uniform cloth order. 


Gor All 


CLINTON COMPANY 
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HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment AU Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


253 Summer St. Boston 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


Figure 
the Cost 


Spot 


Do this for a month and 
you will know WHY 7 
out of 10 mills use 
NON-FLUID OIL---the 
drip-less, waste-less 
lubricant that prevents 


such losses. 


IW rite today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery’ 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 


TRADE MARK 


NON-FEWID OIL 
ce COUNTRIES 


iN U.S. PAT OFFI 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Detroit, Mich. 


| cl INTow 

Textile Purpores 

UNIFORMITY 

QUALITY SERVICE 

, 
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KING AND QUEEN OF COTTON 


Just to prove that ‘‘King Cotton” still reigns over his snowy 
Southern kingdom, the above royalty from the Gastonia, N. 
C., Cotton Festival, which was held from June 10th to 15th, 
pose obligingly for a picture. The King is Harold Mercer, 
General Manager of Firestone Cotton Mills in Gastonia, and 
the lovely Queen is Miss Frieda Myers, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Myers, of Gastonia. (Mr. Myers is President of 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Gen- 
eral Manager of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia’s largest chain of 
cotton mills, and in addition is President of Gastonia’s larg- 
est bank.) The Gastonia Cotton Festival included parades, 
dances, and a week's showing of the latest in cotton fabrics. 


Fulton Bag Employees Doenté To Red Cross 


Atlanta, Ga.—The employees of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mill have contributed $1,250 to the American 
Red Cross for the war relief fund drive. Every employee 
of the company contributed something, 
ranging from 25 cents to $10, it was said. 


the donations 


ae Robert Murphy delnes Hones Mills 


J. Robert Murphy, oui iunees of hosiery and un- 
_ derwear for the May Co., Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast representative for Hanes Associated 
Mills, Inc. He will cover the territory from Denver west. 
In addition to representing the regular women’s hosiery 
lines of the Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Mr. Murphy will 
act as sales representative for Liberty Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
on women’s full-fashioned goods, for Wilkes Hosiery 
Mills Co. on men’s wraps, and for Whisnant Hosiery 
Mills on men’s 6x3-rib rn half hose and fancies. 


Watkins Stodghill & Co. 

L. L. Watkins is now associated 
with Stodghill & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., 
and will specialize in the sales and 
service of sizing products manufac- 
tured by Stodghill & Co. 

Mr. Watkins, since graduating 
from Clemson College in Textile En- 
gineering in 1936, has been connect- 
ed with various Southern mills, gath- 
ering valuable experience in mill and 
office operation. 
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Gaston Worker Is Killed By Compressed Air 


Gastonia, N. C.—Sheriff Clyde Robinson disclosed that 
he has completed an investigation of the death of L. A. 
Huggins, 55, High Shoals textile operative, who died re- 
cently from injuries received when a blast of compressed. 
air was turned on him in the High Shoals Mill by another 
textile operative. 


Sheriff Robinson said the death was ‘entirely acciden- 
tal” and that the injuries inflicted on Huggins, he was 
informed by a number of witnesses he interv iewed, 
cluding the dead man’s wife, were unintentional. 


Sheriff Robinsoid said an operative was blowing him-. 
self off with an air hose, a 75-pound pressure unit used 
for cleaning dust off machinery in the High Shoals Mill, 
when Huggins asked this other worker to turn the hose 
on him and blow him off, too. 


When the other worker turned the powerful air hose on 
Huggins it hit him by accident full force in a vital spot, 
rupturing his intestines, Sheriff Robinson said. -Huggins 


was taken to Crowell Hospital in Lincolnton, where he 
died. 


Worker Loses Claim For Alleged Gassing 


Statesville, N. C-——F. L. Mayberry, employee of the 
Statesville Cotton Mills, has been denied compensation 
for alleged gas poisoning in an opinion filed by Pat Kim- 
zey, member of the State Industrial Commission. 

Mayberry, disabled since October 3, 1939, contended 
that his lungs, heart and kidneys were damaged by inhal- 
ing chlorine fumes from a bleaching kettle. 

Commissioner Kimzey found, however, that he was 
suffering from a bad heart and diseased tonsils, and ruled 
that his distress at inhaling the fumes was due to his 
weakened physical condition. | 


OBITUARY 


MRS. THOMAS NELSON 


Raleigh, N. C.—Mrs. Thomas Nelson, wife of the 
Dean of the Textile School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, died at the Rex Hospital here recently following a 
lingering illness. Mrs. Nelson was well known and liked 
by members of the Textile School at N. C. State College, 
having been in Raleigh since 1902. — 

Mrs. Nelson, the former Miss Mary Andrew, was born 
in Stalybridge, England, August 12, 1878, the daughter 
of Robert Andrew and Charlotte Morrison Andrew. She 
moved to the Isle of Man as a child, and at 16 became a 


resident of Lowell, Mass. She came to Raleigh as a bride 
in 1902. | 


Survivors are her husband, Dean Thomas Nelson: two 
daughters, Mrs. M. Luther Gift, of Greensboro, and Miss 
Mary W. Nelson, of Raleigh; a son, Thomas H. Nelson, 
of Charlotte; a sister, Mrs. Robert Kissack, of Douglas. 
Isle of Man; and a brother, Morrison Andrew 
Mills, Isle of Man. 
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MRS. LILY MOORE SCHENCK 


Shelby, N. C.—Mrs. Lily Moore Schenck, wife of John 
F. Schenck, Sr., died June 15th, after an illness of several 
months. | 

Mrs. Schenck was a member of the prominent Schenck 
family, textile mill operators for five generations. She 
was a daughter of Sam Moore, large ranch owner of Fla- 
tonia, Tex., and had been living at Lawndale, near here, 


since her marriage 49 years ago to John F. Schenck, now 


president of Cleveland Mill & Power Co. The Lily Mills 
Co., of Shelby, operated by two of her sons, was named 
for her. 


Michael Schenck, great grandfather of Mr. Schenck, 


built the first cotton mill in the south-in Lincoln County 


in 1812. Maj. H. F. Schenck, a grandson of Michael, 
built the first Schenck mill in Cleveland County in 1873. 


MAURICE W. HAMBLETON 


Nashua, N. H.—Maurice W. Hambleton, 51, president 
and general manager of the New England Bobbin & Shut- 


‘tle Co., died suddenly of a heart attack at his home June 


5th. 

Mr. Hambleton was born in Canada. At 18 he was 
employed: by the United States Bobbin & Shuttle Co. in 
Manchester and rose to the position of foreman. About 
14 years ago he formed the New England Bobbin & Shut- 
tle Co., which he headed until his death. 

Mr. Hambleton was president of the Lions Club, was 
a Mason and an Odd Fellow. 


The business will continue under the same name, with 
his son, George M., acting as manager. 


JAMES COFEE HARRIS 


James Coffee Harris, 84, father of George S. Harris, 
president of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
died in New York recently. Mr. Harris was well known 
as an educator in Georgia, which State was his home. 


JOHN L. LINEBERGER 


Gastonia, N. C.—John Laben Lineberger, one of the 
pioneers in the textile industry in this section, died June 
19th at his summer home in Plumtree, N. C., in the 
mountains of the western part of the State, following a 
stroke of paralysis. | 


For many years Mr. Lineberger was connected with the 
Spencer Mountain Mills, in Gaston County, and was also 


engaged in the textile business in Lincolnton before his 
retirement several years ago. He was a member of the 
Lincolnton Presbyterian Church and an alumnus of Da- 
vidson College. 


RICHARD GIBSON 


Richard P. Gibson, 58, well known salesman for the 
Carolina Supply Co., of Greenville, S. C., died at his 
home in Concord ined 18th, following an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. 


Mr. Gibson was an alumnus of the University of North 
Carolina and was active in alumnus work. He was also a 
prominent member of the All Samts Church. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. ¢  Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 


Textile Department 
PN. THORPE&CO.—267 FIFTHAVE.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS | 


GASTONIA, 


VICTORS 


With all the changes, improvements, 


having their effect on the textile business, you will find it nec- 
essary to step lively to keep abreast of competitors, 

If spinning is your responsibility, let the Victor man help 
you set a pace that will put you a “step ahead.” Write, wire, 
or phone. 


= 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY | 
“ 


Keep a step ahead with 
new ideas, and new methods that are 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Due: 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel. —247 
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Wendell Wilkie 


The nomination of Wendell Wilkie by the 
Republican National Convention seems to have 
met with general approval of both Republicans 
and Democrats except ardent New Dealers and 
public officials who see him as a menace to the 
re-election of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

More than a year ago we received letters from 
prominent men in the North urging us to support 
Wendell Wilkie for the Democratic nomination 
and extolling his virtues and his ability. 

It is therefore rather interesting to us to see 
Mr. Wilkie receive the Republican nominaion, 
but we realize that he would be entirely out of 
place in any national party controlled by such 
men as Corcoran, Cohen and other rampant rad- 
icals, 

It pleases some to refer to the present Demo- 
cratic Party as the party of the South, and assert 
that the people of this section should stand by it 
because of those things which it has advocated in 
the past. 

The New Deal Party is not the Democratic 
Party of the South nor does it stand for any of 
those things for which the Democratic Party of 
our fathers stood. 

States’ rights and white supremacy were the 
cardinal principles of the Democratic Party of 
the South, but both have been discarded by the 
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New Deal Party, which advocates centralization 
of power in Washington and caters to the negro 
vote of the North. 

It would be just as logical to claim that a citi- 
zen of Poland should be:just as loyal to the pres- 
ent government of his country as he was when it 
was governed by his own people. 

A political party represents certain principles 


_ and objectives and allegiance should follow those 


principles and objectives and not the name. 

The Republican Party showed great wisdom 
in nominating Wendell Wilkie and it is quite a 
contrast to the nomination of the colorless and 
weak Alfred Landon four years ago. 

No man can now say whether or not Wendell 
Wilkie will be elected because the progress of 
European events will largely affect the result. 

If England and Germany make peace, or if 
Germany forces England to cease fighting, for- 
eign orders for war materials will cease and there 
may be a curtailment of our preparation pro- 
gram. | 

Under such circumstances there will, undoubt- 
edly, be a reaction against the present expendi- 
tures and the size of our debt and such a demand 
for a business man will result, that Wendell Wil- 
kie will sweep the country. 

Should the war go on or should the United 
States find it necessary to enter the conflict, pub- 
lic sentiment will probably oppose swapping 
horses and Franklin Roosevelt will be re-elected. 


Selling Waste 


Many mill managers look upon waste as a 
necessary evil and pay little attention to the 
returns from waste sales. 

Under such circumstances, it is not difficult for 
waste dealers to acquire waste at prices which 
are very profitable to them; in fact, we have 
heard waste dealers say that they believed that 
certain mill executives would be willing to give 
them their waste if they would haul it away 
without requiring the executive to spend any of 
his time in handling the matter. 

About two years ago, after a long and careful 
investigation, we exposed the waste racket which 
was based upon dummy sales through which 
commission agents acquired not only their legiti- 
mate and agreed commission but considerable 
amounts in addition thereto. 

Some mills entered suits and in every case, 
except one which is now pending, the waste 
dealer compromised the case with a cash settle- 
ment, thereby acknowledging that he had not 
been dealing fairly. with the mill. 

There are some mill managers who, although 
they knew that many mills had secured substan- 
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tial rebates, refused to trouble themselves about 
waste and allowed the waste dealer to retain 


funds which in the case of other mills had been > 


proved to be the rightful property of the mills. 

Not only was that the case, but many mills 
continued to sell their waste through the very 
same firms which defrauded them. 

‘There are several different ways in which 
waste may be sold, but one which has been found 
very Satisiactory is to accumulate over a definite 
period and then call for bids. 

‘Lhe cotton mill in the Federal Penitentiary at 


Atlanta, being a Federal agency, is required by 


law to call for bids. 

This waste is baled and, when bids are asked, 
is subject to inspection by any bidder. If our 
information is correct, it would be very ambar- 
rassing for some mill managers to compare the 
prices they have received with those paid the 
Atlanta institution under the bids received. 

One large mill in North Carolina has adopted 
the “‘accumulation and open bid” system, and we 
understand that more than one hundred bids 
were filed-at the time of their last sale, that 
prices obtained were substantially above those 
at which the waste of nearby mills was being sold 
by commission salesmen or under contract. 

One somewhat smaller mill professed to adopt 
the “accumulation and open bid”’ system, but 


the manager thought he would be smart and 


tipped off one or two of his friends relative to 
prices bid by their competitors, with a view of 
having the friends offer slightly higher prices. 

After one or two experiences of that kind most 
buyers could see nothing to be gained by filing 
bids and- the mill received only the bids of the 
“friends” of the manager and they were plenty 
low. | 

Waste may be a necessary evil, but with many 
mills the returns from sales of waste amount to 
a substantial figure and the money received is 
worth just.as much as that acquired from the 
sales of goods or yarns. 

If a mill has an honest commission agent, who 


does not practice dummy sales or exchange low 


price sales with other waste dealers, they may 
obtain top prices, but those who have adopted 
the “accumulation and open bid” system where 
the buyer examines the waste to be sold and pays 
cash, seem to be getting satisfactory results. 


National Labor Relations Law 


In spite of the opposition of Madame Perkins 
and the CIO, amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act have passed the House and the bill 
has been sent to the Senate. 

It was expected that there would not be time 
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for the Amendment Act to pass the Senate, 
but it is now practically certain that, with the 
exception of a recess for the Democratic Conven- 
tion, Congress will remain in session and it is 
entirely possible for the bill to be enacted. 

The National Labor Relations Board has ta- 
ken advantage of the original National Labor 
Relations Act and has interpreted its orn | 
to suit itself and the CIO. 

It has been absolutely unfair and unjust in its 
rulings and is regarded by many as the most con- 
temptible political organization which has ever 
existed in the United States. 

The hearings conducted by the National La- 
bor Relations Board have been a travesty upon 
justice and have been so conducted as to be very 
profitable to a large number of stenographic 
friends of the Board or its employees. 

Those who are interested in fair and just reg- 
ulations and to putting an end to government by 


“Saposs and John L. Lewis should contact their 


Senators and urge that the amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act be passed by the 
senate. 


An Excellent Idea 


The cotton mills of Spartanburg County an- 
nounced an open house during National Cotton 
Week and gave the people of Spartanburg and 
Spartanburg County an opportunity to see cot- 
ton being manufactured. 

It seems to us that it was an excellent idea be- 
cause very few citizens of any community have 
ever seen the operation of a cotton mill. It-was 
not only an excellent idea from the standpoint 
of increased interest in cotton goods, but it is 
well for citizens to know more about the inside 
of the mills and about the character of the work 
performed by employees. 


Some Definitions 


COMMUNISM—If you have two cows, you 
give them to the Government and the Gov- 
ernment then gives you some milk. 

FASCISM—If you have two cows, you keep the 
cows and give the milk to the Government: 
then the Government sells you some milk. 

NEW DEALISM—If you have two cows, you 
shoot one and milk the other; then you pour 
the milk down the drain. 


NAZITSM—lIf you have two cows, the Govern- 
ment shoots you and keeps the cows. 


CAPITALISM—If you have two cows, you sell 
one and buy a bull. 


» 
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Mill News 


BristoL, TENN.——The Bristol Weaving Co. has recent- 
ly added 24 looms. 


Breprorp, VA.—Hampton Looms is constructing an ad- 
dition measuring 82 by 168 feet, at a cost of $75,000. 
The company manufactutres woolens and worsteds. 


LANCASTER, S, C.—Springs Cotton Mills, at Lancaster, 
were assessed at $1,792,400 for the year 1939 with the 
company’s. Kershaw unit placed at $408,600 for a total of 
$2,201,000 for the two plants in Lancaster County. 


GRAHAM, N. C.—The Travora Mfg. Co. has greatly 
enlarged its finishing department. For this purpose the 
company. constructed an addition which measures 56 by 
78 feet, and represented a cost of $75,000. 


JAMESTOWN, N. C,—The Oakdale Cotton Mills has in- 
stalled new equipment which includes a new Whitin 
Spira-whirl opening machine. White and colored twine 
and yarns are manufactured at these mills. 


Macon, Ga.—It has been reported that the Uxbridge 
Worsted Co. will build a mill at this place. An uncon- 
firmed rumor stated that the weave shed would be built 


entirely underground, as an aid in controlling temperature 


and humidity. 


Trion, GA.—Contract has been let for automatic coal 
handling equipment for the four boilers at the present 
plant of the Trion Co., to eliminate hand firing. The in- 
stallation will also include control and recording instru- 
ments. Contract was let to Fairfield Engineering Co., 
Marion, Ohio, by J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C—-At a meeting of directors of the 
Dunean Cotton Mills here, dividends totaling more than 
$32,000 were declared. President R. E. Henry announced 
that a quarterly preferred stock dividend of 134 per cent, 
totaling approximately $7,000, will be paid July. Ist, 
while a common stock dividend of 40c a share, aggregat- 
ing more than $25,000, was to be disbursed June Ist. 


JONESVILLE, S. C.—Wallace Mfg. Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers of cotton sheeting, reports for the year ended 
March 31, 1940, net profit of $31,121 after depreciation, 
income taxes and other charges. 

This compares with net profit of $341 in the previous 
fiscal years. Earnings for the year are equal to $6.92 a 
share on 4,500 shares of $100 per common stock, against 
8 cents a share in the previous year. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Greensboro Overall Co., of 
which Milton H. Zauber is president and treasurer, is 


planning to spend $50,000 on an addition to the plant. It 
is expected that the contract for the work will be let 
within the next few days. 


“The new addition,’: Mr. Zauber said, “will bring the 
number of square feet of the plant to approximately 50,- 
000. The company now employs 400 persons and expects 
to eventually add’ 200 others when. production increases 
after equipment is installed in the new section.” 


Narrows, VA.—According to information released 
here, headquarters of the Celanese Corp. of America at 
New York City admitted that bids have been received for 
additional construction at the concern’s large plant in 
Giles County, between this place and ‘Pearisburg. 

However, the officials of the Celanese organization de- 


clined to disclose the nature of the work, the amount of 


money to be expended or what firm was the low bidder. 
It was stated by the officials that no award for construc- 
tion work had been made. 


ROANOKE, VA.—The State Corporation Commission 
has issued an amendment to the charter of the Grayson 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Inc., Roanoke, changing 
the location of its principal office from Pulaski to the 
Colonial-American National Bank Building in Roanoke. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.——A certificate of incorporation of 
the Russell-Watkins Corp. has been filed in the office of 
Guilford Superior Court here by Secretary of State Thad 
Eure, to manufacture hosiery and other knitted or woven 
goods, with headquarters here, under authorized capital 
stock of $100,000, divided into 10,000 shares of $10 par 
value. 


ELLISVILLE, Miss.—-Plans have been approved and 
bonds to the amount of $30,000 have been sold by the 
city, for the establishment of a full-fashioned hosiery mill 
here, which will be Mississippi’s sixth full-fashioned mill 
to be established by means of sub-division by various 
communities. This new mill will be established here at an 
early date. 


Correction 


In our May 15th issue, under a Kinston, N. C., date- 
line, the following lines appear in an item about the 
Kinston Textile Mills: “Under the receivership the yarn 
mills were closed, leaving the 300 employees idle.” 

Richard S$. Rogers, trust officer of the Wilmington (N. 
C.) Savings & Trust Co., who acted as receiver. advises 
us that the mill had been closed for some six months prior 
to the receivership, due to lack of working capital, and 
was not closed by the receivership. 

We are glad to publish this correction. 
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Notes on Motor and Circuit 


Control for Textile Mills 


By Marshall E. Lake* 


r T is often claimed that on looms weaving silk fabrics 
| a “set mark” will appear in the cloth if the loom re- 
mains shut down for more than a few minutes and 
that when throwing frames are shut down it Is necessary 
in many cases to break the ends and put them up again 
before restarting because of the twist variation which oc- 
curs with the vary tension in the yarn as the frames slow 
down below a critical speed. If warps are to be made 
from thrown yarn without knots, any stoppage of the 
frame before the packages are full will mean that the 
frame must be doffed and that the yarn on the spools 
removed be used for filling. Under such conditions many 
spools may be performing only a part service; there is a 
loss in production during the time required to doff the 
frames; and the relation between the quantity of warp 
and filling yarn required may be disturbed. Because of 
these factors silk mills usually operate continuously from 
the beginning to the end of each week’s operations. As to 
throwing, the problem may be minimized by an orderly 
shut-down of the frames as the packages become full. In 
the usual cotton textile mill a shut-down of the equipment 
means a loss of productiotn for the idle period but there 
is usually a slight impairment or none at all in the quality 
of the goods being manufactured. In finishing operations 
quality may be impaired by. unscheduled shut-downs but 
in many cases the extent of such impairment is dependent 
upon the length of time the equipment is standing. 
Without proper electrical control devices on the mill 
circuits and motors, a voltage surge of such short duration 
as to cause only a momentary flicker in incandescent 
lighting is likely to cause the motors to shut down. Be- 
fore the more exacting requirements previously outlined 


*industrial Power Engineer, Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


came into existence, it was common practice to use motor 
starting devices equipped with simple ‘under-voltage” 
release coils which would open the circuit to the motor 
should the supply voltage drop as low as approximately 
65% of normal and this action would be parry in- 
stantaneous. 

This general type of device was also sometimes applied 
to the feeder switches. Magnetic starters equipped with 
the conventional momentary-contact start and stop push- 
button stations have the same characteristic, as the hold- 
ing coil releases with reduced voltage and when the switch 
opens, the holding coil circuit is broken requiring that 
restarting be accomplished by manual operation of the 
push-button station. This general form of undervoltage 
protection served the useful functions of preventing con- 
tinued operation of motors at reduced voltage with their 
consequent overheating, and of removing them from the 
supply circuits in case of voltage failure. When normal 
voltage was restored it would therefore not be applied at 
the same instant to all motors regardless of whether the 
driven machines were ready to be started or not. This 
has the serious disadvantage, however, of functioning 
almost instantaneously. If the operation of the voltage 
release mechanism could be delayed for an appropriate 
length of time, disturbances to the supply voltage of short 
duration, of the order of one second, could be ridden 
through and a shut-down avoided. 


This problem has come in for much study and inves- 
tigation by engineers and manufacturers, and devices in- 
corporating an adjustable delay feature have been avail- 
able for some time. The economical application of these 
devices depends upon the circumstances surrounding a 
given plant electrical installation and may be quite. dif- 
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ferent for an old installation that is being modernized as 
compared with a new one which is designed and installed 
with this factor in mind. 


In older installations the tendency was to use fewer 
and larger motors. These were frequently started with 
compensators equipped with undervoltage release coils. 
In some types of compensators the release coil mechanism 
can be replaced with a new voltage release mechanism 
having an adjustable built-in time-delay device. Such a 
device may be of the inertia type or the dash-pot type 
depending upon the make of compensator to which it is 


FIGURE 1 


to be applied. This will prevent the holding mechanism 
from disconnecting the motor from the circuit provided 
the supply voltage is not removed for longer than the 
interval for which the mechanism is adjusted. This may 
vary up to 3 or 4 seconds depending upon the character- 
istics of the driven load. Figure 1 shows such a time- 
delay device of the dash-pot type, and Figure 2 shows the 


complete compensator with the device as installed at the 
upper right. In some cases it will be necessary to replace 
the entire starting compensator with a different type if 
time-delay is to be obtained. 


Magnetic starters may be made to incorporate -time- 
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FIGURE 2 


delay tripping by substituting time-delay push-button 
stations for the momentary-contact push-button stations. 
Such time-delay push-button stations have an adjustable 
built-in inertia device which operates as previously ex- 
plained. The interior view of such a time-delay push- 
button station is shown in Figure 3. In case of supply 
voltage failure the magnetic switch will open, but it will 
again close when voltage has been restored before the 
adjustable interval has been exceeded. Where the number 
of such switches and stations is not relatively large this 
change may be accomplished at reasonable expense, but 
should a large number of magnetic switches be used as 
starting devices for individual small motors it would 
probably be more economical to equip the magnetic 
switches with maintaining-contact push-button stations. 
Such a station does not disconnect the motor in case of 
voltage failure but is operated manually much in the 
manner of the familiar light switch. However, when such 


maintaining-contact stations are used, it is necessary to 
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install a time-delay undervoltage device somewhere ahead 
in the feeder circuit and in the case of an unscheduled 
shut-down of the motors to be sure that the maintaining- 
contact stations are manually returned to the off position 
before restoring voltage to the circuit at the point where 
it was opened by the time-delay device and is associated 
switch or breaker. 

Feeder switches are sometimes equipped with the time- 
delay undervoltage devices built into the switch, and 
more recently such time-delay characteristic has been 
obtained by the use of a’ separate induction type voltage 
relay operating a trip coil in the switch with a storage 
battery as power supply for the trip circuit. This latter 
type of arrangement provides more consistent operation 
as to the length of the time-delay and will provide a 
greater range of time-delay interval where this is desir- 
able. While this method of obtaining time-delay under- 
voltage protection is more. expensive for each application 
than any other, since there are a relatively small number 


FIGURE 3 


of feeder switches, it may easily provide the lowest overall 


cost for a given installation, especially since one battery 
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may be used as trip current supply for a number of feeder 
switches. 


The application of time-delay undervoltage devices re- 
quires co-ordination all along each circuit back to the 
source of power supply. 

If a feeder switch is left equipped with instantaneous 
voltage trip, the installation of time-delay voltage devices 
elsewhere on the circuit is of no benefit; or conversely, 
if the feeder switch is properly equipped with time-delay 
undervoltage protection and individual motor starting 
devices are left with instantaneous voltage trips there is 
no benefit as far as the motors so equipped are concerned. 

If all the load on a given circuit is alike in character, 
that is, can stand about the same length of interval-.as to 
loss of supply voltage, it is desirable to provide the time- 
delay undervoltage protection at only one point on the 
circuit, and that is at the feeder switch. Recent motor 
installations tend toward more and smaller motors driving 
individual machines, such motors being thrown directly 
across the line for starting. The starting switches usually 
are of a type which provide overload protection of the 
inverse-time or thermal overload characteristic but are 
not equipped with any voltage tripping device. Such an 
installation lends itself very well to the application of 
time-delay undervoltage protection to the feeder switches. 

Where installations are adequately equipped with time- 
delay undervoltage devices, care must be exercised in the 
setting of overload or current tripping devices in the cir- 
cuit. When the supply voltage is reduced or fails and is 
again restored to normal before the adjustable delay in- 
terval has been exceeded, the motors will continue in 
operation. During the interval the voltage supply is re- 
duced the motors slow down and upon restoration of 
voltage they return to normal speed. During the short 
interval that the motors are regaining normal speed, the 
current flowing in the circuit is higher than normal and 
this occurs for all motors on the circuits so affected. 
Current tripping devices of instantaneous character may 
trip under such conditions even though the time-delay 
undervoltage devices have functioned perfectly. 

Modern current tripping devices possess an inverse- 
time characteristic, that is, the greater the current in 
excess of normal setting the shorter the time required 
before tripping action is begun. This characteristic will 
allow the time-delay undervoltage devices to function 
without tripping the circuits off due to momentary over 
current and yet their protective efficiency as to continued 
overloads will not be impaired. 

This entire problem and the solutions covered herein 
are not new by any means. But it is felt that the demands 
for more production and better quality make worthwhile 
a review of the subject by those who have not yet ap- 
proached the problem of placing their electrical installa- 
tions in condition to meet present-day standards. 
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Washington, D. C.—Signing of a permanent injunction 
restraining the Burlington Mills Corp., of Wilmington, 
Del., from further violation of the fair labor standards act 
was announced recently by the wage-hour division. 

The injunction, signed by Federal Judge John P. 
Nields at Wilmington, directed the company to make 
restitution for back wages and unpaid’ overtime to em- 
ployees at 18 of the 35 rayon factories it operates in 
North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee. 

The company not only consented to the order, the divi- 
sion said, but has already paid $40,000 to employees in 
restitution and agreed to make any further restitution 
found due by wage-hour inspectors. 

Plants named in the proceedings at Burlington, Bel- 
mont, Central Falls, Greensboro, High Point, Lexington, 
Newton, Mooresville, Ossipee, Fayetteville, and Reids- 
Nee ville, all in North Carolina; Altavista, Covington, Galax, 
Radford and Roanoke, in Virginia, and Bristol and tela 
son City, in Tennessee. : 
Protect Your Rayon Tubes and! he division had charged the company among other 


Bobbins with this Catch things with failure to pay the minimum wage rate to 
many employees and with failure to pay overtime wages. 
Watson-Williams new simplified One- 
piece Guide and Catch, case hardened, |; Wm. Carter Co. Stopes Barbecue and Beauty 
supplied in silk or rayon shuttles of Contest To Celebrate 75th Anniversary 
fibre or dogwood, offers thorough pro- 
tection for your tubes and bobbins.! A barbecue for 700 employees of the Barnesville, Ga., 
“| Place 2 sample order today. mill of the William Carter Co. was held Friday, June 7th, 
at Lakeside, near Macon, Ga. The all-day barbecue, 


WATSON.WI LLIAMS which started with a beauty contest and ended with danc- 


ing, continued the company’s 75th anniversary celebra- 


Restored to Their Original Size 
by “METALLIZING” 


Spraying 
Write for information 


IDEAL MACHINE COMPANY 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
Repairers of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS tions, marked in Needham and Springfield, Mass., with a 


style show and dance for 800 employees of the Needham 
Heights plant last February. 


Attending the affair were Mayor Junius A. Cason, of 
Oo G Barnesville, and several Carter executives, as well as lead- 
QNEPIECT 


a U.S TRADE MARK Pat. Off 
FURNACES 
or 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. | 


= 
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5 = Left to Right—Mayor Junius A, Cason, of Barnesville; Misses ' 
= ° = Dorothy Rae, second prize winner; Willie Mae Collins, third my 
= ee W a bi t Ad : rf 4 prize; Mazeiley Chaffin, first prize; Horace A. Carter, treas- 

= : urer of the Wm. Carter Co. 

= > 

= ‘ . lis = | ing citizens of Barnesville and neighboring cities. Led by 

= = 

= Get Quick Results & | a 32-piece band, they and the employees were transported 

2 At Low Costs = | by a Central of Georgia special train to the picnic 

= = grounds. 
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affair were William H. Carter, president; Horace A. Car- 
ter, treasurer; Lyndall F. Carter, assistant treasurer; 
Paul H. Franz, production manager; William P. Drum- 
heller, general superintendent; David H. Finnigan, office 
manager: Kenneth M. Childs, head of the women’s divi- 
sion; Robert P. Warriner, head of the men’s and boys’ 


division, and William L. Carter, of the sales department. 


Beauty contest winners were the Misses Mazeiley Chaf- 
fin, Dorothy Rae and Willie Mae Collins, who were 
awarded first, second and third prizes, respectively. 


Whitin Develops New Staple Cutter 


A redesigned and improved cutter for rayon staple 
fiber, which incorporates a number of new features, is 
being introduced by the Whitin Machine Works. The 
machine is designed to accommodate other fibers it is 
desired to cut to staple length’. 

The machine is arranged to cut staple from one-half 
inch to 8 inches in length, either wet or dry. For cutting 
the dry staple, the customary fluted or smooth steel rolls 
are used, while for wet staple a set of rubber squeeze rolls 
is substituted. These rolls are interchangeable. 

The steel cutter blades are 12 inches in width and it is 
stated that they will run from six to eight months with- 
out resharpening with proper care. Wear can be taken up 
by adjustment of the revolving blade holders to a point 
closer to the stationary blade. Both feed rolls and the 
cutter can be arranged for a variable feed. The feed rolls 
are mounted in roller bearings, the cutter in the ball 


_ bearings. The machine is equipped. with a feed apron 


attachment for bulk wool. 

This staple cutter is furnished with either two or four 
blades. With staples from 5 inches to 8 inches in length, 
the use of a two-blade cutter is recommended, while for 
stock up to 4 inches in length, the use of either two or 
four blades is suggested. The average speed of either is 
from 175 to 220 R.P.M. With the four-blade cutter on 
the shorter staples, output is said to be practically dou- 
bled. | 


6,278,000 Bales Of Cotton Sold Under Export 
Subsidy 


Washington, D. C.—The Agricultural Department has 
reported that sales of cotton and cotton products under 
its export subsidy program totaled 6,278,000 bales be- 
tween last July 27th, when the program was inaugurated, 
and May Ist. 

Of the total, 5,642,011 bales were actually exported as 
compared with 2,998,163 bales in the same period in the 
previous season, before the program started. 

The Department has paid out or earmarked slightly in 
excess of $35,000,000 in subsidies on the cotton sold 
under this program, officials said. 

The subsidy originally was 1.5 cents a pound, but later 
as reduced and finally withdrawn when available funds 
were obligated. 

The Department said that in addition to sales under 
the program, exporters have reported exports of 136,000 
bales which involve no export payment. 

Included in the sales under the subsidy program were 
cotton products equivalent to 425,000 bales in lint cotton. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 
Floor Trucks 


Wheels, Casters . 
—5 Types 
Rubber Wheels 


Barrett Lift- Trucks 
Portable Elevators 


Shelving 


Lockers 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5026 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


BUYCE 
KNOTTER 


| 
| 
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tying by eliminating slip knots and big, fluffy 


) Increases production 30% to 40% over hand 
| knots which cause so much trouble. 

| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Automatic; ties a perfect weavers knot every 
j time. Small, light, easy to operate. 

Us Demonstrate—No Obligation. 

| 
| 
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| ALB. CARTER, Inc. 


| Linwood St. GASTONIA, N.C. Phone 99U6 


If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 
We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 
OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
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i WANTED TO BUY 
Terry towel motions for Draper 
looms, 
‘ Quote best price. 
E. H. THOMAS 
Coronaca, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


Parts from 36” Model Draper 
Looms, built 1919. 
Crank Shafts, L.M13217, with tight 


and loose pulleys, 14216-17 


LM12312, 14.M12313. 


Loom sides, 


‘Worm Takeups, No. 3 batteries 
and many other good parts from 
these looms. 


40% of original cost. 
E. H. Thomas, Coronaca, S. C. 


Two Named As Vice-Presidents 
Of Mathieson Alkali 


Two promotions in the executive 


staff of the Mathieson Alkali Works 
have been announced by E. M. Allen, 
president. George W.. Dolan, formerly 
assistant’ to Mr. Allen, been 
elected vice-president, as has C. S. 
Glenn, who will also retain his former 
title of director of operations. 


Mr. Dolan, who is also a director 
of Mathieson, was-born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and attended Western Reserve 
University, graduating in 1926. He is 
married and has one son, George E. 
He is a member of the Uptown and 
Blind Brook Clubs. Mr. Glenn is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and has been en- 
gaged in operating work in the heavy 
chemical industry for many years. 


~ 


Clemson Textile Graduates 
Are © Employed 100% 


Dean H. H. Willis, of the Clemson 
College School of Textiles announced 
that of the 60 textile graduates from 
Clemson College in textiles June 29th, 
all of them are placed in positions. 

Upon receiving their diplomas 
from Clemson in June, well over 60 
per cent of these men returned to the 
textile industry in South Carolina, 
while the remainder are scattered in 
North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Virginia, New York, and Massachu- 
setts. 

The Clemson textile department 
has maintained the unique record 
over the past 13 years of having 
placed all of its graduates who want- 
ed to secure jobs in textiles or allied 
industries, 
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Department 


a | WE ARE AGENTS | Reputable traveling and textile mill CLOCKS 
men to know about the HOTEL 


comfortable, convenient. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
408 Glenn Building, Atianta, Ga. 


1205 Liberty Life Building - Charlotte, N. C, 


WANTED—Master Mechanic. Must be NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - ATLANTA 
experienced as Master Mechanic or As- 
sistant in all kinds of cotton mill me- 
chanical work for spinning, weaving, 
and dyeing, including electrical and 
steam power plant operation. Address 


F. J. Bauman, Mgr., Asheville, N. C. 


g For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“Heron” and Super-Su- 
PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 

G B C SHEEPSKIN 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
Noone’s SLASH- 


ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS “Experienced,” care Textile. Bulletin. ee 
G B C Spectat ROLLER : WANTED 
4 hindi oughly experienced and capable on ion 0X looms Weaving acetates ant 
draft and super. draft in carding | rayons for Virginia mill. Opportu- 
spinning. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- nity for advancement for right 
: Witson’s Canvas Luc STRAPS , dress “E. R. G.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. man. Give complete information i 
Dayton Brive LABEL: LOOM SUPPLIES and letter. 
Dayton V-BELTs AND PULLEYS Charlottesville. Va. 
; REENVILL B E LT 6 | For ethical 
cover operatives or ndustria 
COMPANY plants, also civil, financial, insur- | 
ance and domestic investigations. 
& Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) Dictograph tel-tap and camera ser-' WANTED 
vice. No contract or retainer fee. ‘ j 
: Work on per diem basis only. Of- One first-class Card Grinder. state 
| ficial and business references. “Our age and experience and furnish 
hest advertisement is. a job well references in application. 
done.”’ Established 1918. Phone day 
SHEET METAL—ROOFING or night or write Cundiff’s Detec- | 
iv Inc.. L hbure. V Care Textile Bulletin 
Skylights, Guttering and | 
Approved Barrett Buillt-Up Roofers 
DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 
‘ ; 1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-2195 
q NEW RECLINING 


PADtL £ATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
; Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


are constantly improved. That’s | 


rh Beg re 
| large progressive and’ exacting TR AINS NOS. 2 > -30 


CHAIR CAR 


mills. 
Start now with any size order. TRA INS N oO Ss . 3 5 = 3 6 3 
BATSON | between WASHINGTON CHARLOTTE: ATLANTA 
Box 841 Greenville, S. C. ‘ 
Mimact YOU WILL LIKE the deep individual chairs cushioned with latex 
rubber . . . the attractive modern interior decorations .. . the 


. electrically-operated drinking water fountain ... the special seat 


lighting ... the extensive baggage racks ... ladies’ lounge and 
| men’s smoking rooms with latest lavatory facilities ... and many 
other features assuring personal comfort. 
‘ | ‘ Sethe Ride these Modern Coaches at the first opportunity 
| Milling Machine : LOW ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH FARES 
| Screw Machine 
‘Drift Press “We favor adequate preparedness for National Defense and 
, recommend enlistment in the U. S. Army to eligible young men." 
1 Hack Saw 
1 Gear Machine 
> | Also other machine shop equipment. 
SOULHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Spartanburg, C. i 


> 
| \ 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering 
& Company 


Incorporated 


Church & Leonard Sts. 
New York 


300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


= 
= 
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CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Domestic 


= 
= 
= 
= 
-_ 
= 
-_ 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Apparently different sections of the South 
are feeling the effects of the war in different ways, at least 
as far as textile sales go. There is no question but that 
mills operating on heavy goods suitable for army use will 
see a considerable increase in business as a result of the 
preparedness program. On the other hand, there are some 
that do not feel that the lighter constructions will benefit 
so much. | | 


While many of the mills throughout the Carolinas have 
sufficient orders to keep them running satisfactorily for 
some weeks, it is noted that many of them are planning 
to stay closed all during the week ending July 5th, which 


would indicate that few of them are rushed to fill orders. 


Many of the mills that booked considerable business dur- 
ing the recent spurt of sales had some goods on hand, 
enough so that the week shut-down will not interfere with 
their filling of orders promptly. 


A significant feature of last week’s trading was the 
strong resistance offered by mills to attempts to force 
concessions. Even on those goods which did not share to 
any extent in the recent upturn prices were fully main- 
tained. Mill men are more convinced than merchants that 


_ the trend in prices is upward and that current values will 


look cheap before Labor Day. Mills, of course, are being 
squeezed by high cotton and labor costs and low prices of 
cloth and are restricting sales at current prices to goods. 
that can be taken out of stock. 


One feature of the preparedness program that is heart- 
ening to some of the mills is the fact that if the program 
reaches such proportions that it would crowd the mills to 
make deliveries it is probable that some of the restrictions 
and red tape that usually accompany government con- 
tracts will be lifted, and the mills will be able to do this 
business under more pleasant circumstances. Restrictions 
and regulations have been so strict and unpleasant that 
some mills have not felt that they could profitably engage 
in work for the government except under distress condi- 
tions to keep their mill operating. 


Most of the buying at the present time is of the fill-in 
variety, with small lots involved in most cases. It is the 
opinion of most of the market that there will be little vol- 
ume buying now until after the holidays, but that it 
would take little after that to set off a buying movement 
that might assume large proportions. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St., 


New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia—While cotton yarn sales failed to react 
as favorably as was at first hoped to the big spurt in gray 
goods buying recently, the volume of buying has been 
satisfactory, and it is predicted by some that yarn buying 
is only ageing behind, and that a spurt is due in the near 
future. 


Governmental buying is bound to cause an increase in 
cotton yarn sales, partly because of the increase in the 
use of cotton goods of all types as a result of equipping 
a larger army, and partly because of the expansion of 
needs in general during a period of industrial activity. 
To double the size of the army, and to begin the prepara- 
tion of equipping a large army in case of need will furnish 
an outlet for a large volume of cotton shorts, undershirts, 
socks, etc., as well as mechanical knitted goods of cotton 
yarns. 


Those of the local cotton yarn market who attended 
the conference recently in New York between represen- 
tatives of carded yarn mills and the distributors here and 
elsewhere say they were impressed with the sincerity of 
purpose and the constructive ideas of those who are spon- 
soring these conferences. Other meetings of this sort are 
expected to be held frequently. There has already been 
much friendly discussion regarding ways of correcting 
some of the sale yarn merchandising difficulties of recent 
years, it was stated. The yarn group is not only trying to 
work out its own problems, but is planning to be ready to 
answer a call for broader service, in case of a national 
emergency, members of the group made known. 


The majority of local distributors agree that, under 
present conditions, it is not advisable to sell yarn deliv- 
eries ahead for longer periods than 90 days. 


Yarn prices continued to stiffen during the last week. 
Demand has retained most of the improvement noted the 
week before. There has been better buying of carded 
varn recently, with some advance in quotations. 


In the event that there should be future buying, in case 
of actual war needs, that would be sufficient to tax the 
capacity of the industry at its present size, it is likely that 
many of the mills will shift to coarser yarns, thus increas- 
ing their poundage production sharply, without an in- 
crease in spindles. 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


| Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 

| Pipe, Lap Aprons, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP) 
Gastonia, N. C. | 


ESTABLISHED 1912 | 


Jackson Atomizer 


Pull Capacity No Waste 
Low Maintenance 
Simple Metal Parts 
Minimum Replacement 
Automatic Self Cleaning 


E vaporative oolin Equipment 


G.A.WHITE & CO. 


P. O. Box 533 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


GARLAND MPG co. 
f 


Mie 
ok 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS —ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SELECTED BY 
TEXTILE MEN 


In New York 


When people of prominence 
in the textile industry come 
to New York, they pick the 
Vanderbilt as home during 
their stay. You, too, will enjoy this interna- 
tionally famous hotel . . . because of its lo- 
cation, which combines the distinction of a 
Park Avenue address with the convenience 
of being adjacent to New York's textile 
center ... and because of its luxurious 
accommodations and delicious food, which 
are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW 


YORK 


/BALING  PRESS| 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
_ bout them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.,Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FLAT AND COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS 
FORMED WIRE GUIDES—BEARINGS--BUSHINGS 
SCREWS—NUTS—STUDS—ANY SPECIAL PARTS 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO. 


224 W. Main St. Gastonia, N. C. 
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Dyeing of Artificial Fibers 
(Continued from Page 13) 


creaseproof finish, and these finishes improve the wash 
fastness to some extent. 


Printing 


Rayon printing does not offer any special difficulties. 
Rayon goods for white and discharge printing are mostly 
printed with vat colors by the same method as used for 
cotton goods. In the last few years, though, direct and 
acid colors are used ‘more and more in application print- 
ing. Beautiful effects can thus be obtained that could not 
be imitated with vats, 


All acetate and acetate rayon flat goods can be printed 
with acetate or with vat colors. The discharge printing 
of acetate is far more difficult. A complete list of acetate 
dyestuffs that can be discharged to a perfect white is 
available. Such discharge work is' done to some extent, 
and very pleasing patterns can thus be obtained. 


Acetate rayon crepe, however, can only be successfully 
discharged by partial or total saponification of the acetate 
and dyeing the goods with dischargeable rayon dyestuffs. 
The saponification of the acetate is accomplished by 
treating the goods in a solution of caustic soda or sodium 
carbonate, or both. To obtain even results, the saponifi- 
cation has to be carried out most carefully. The easiest 
way to obtain even.shades is to saponify completely. In 
doing so the acetate loses 40% in weight, that means that 
a 100 den. yarn becomes a 60 den. yarn. To preserve the 
characteristics of the acetate fiber, however, the saponi- 
fication should not be carried over 50%. The saponified 
pieces are printed with vats and treated exactly as all 
rayon goods. 


It would be of greatest interest if a workable method 
could be developed for the discharge printing of acetate 
rayon crepe. 


Preaei nted before the American Association of Textile Tech- 
nologists, April 3, 1940 


Cotton Bagging To Wrap pee Staple 


Baxley, Ga.—Cotton lice will be used exclusively 
by State ginners.of Sea Island cotton in wrapping this 
year’s crop. 

The move was authorized in a recent meeting of the 
ginners. It makes the use of cotton bagging practically 
unanimous for the 1940 Sea Island yield, C. G. Garner, 
marketing | said. 


— 


Observers Cut Pcie Cotton Crop Estimate 


New crop observers who have 
toured the South now hold the view that the 1940 cotton 
harvest will run between 10,500,000 to 11,000,000 bales 


rather than the 11,500,000 to 12,000,000 predicted ear- 
lier. 


A report from Buenos Aires discloses that shipments of 
cotton in the first five months of 1940 have totaled 9,425 
tons, or more than ten times the total in the correspond- 


ing period of 1939, when shipments amounted to only 
914 tons. 
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Georgia Association President Castigates New 
Deal Policies 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ever since the Pilgrims landed here. What have they 
built? 
ever known. But then came along this Fellow whose 
brain-trusters told him that Soloman was an amateur— 
a “piker” of the “horse and buggy” days. They sold him 
on the idea—or he sold them (we have never found out 
which)-—that everything in this country was wrong. 
Although the Americans were smart and resourceful 
enough to throw off tyrannical rile, to conquer the wil- 
derness, to overcome the unsurmountable barriers of 
darkness, time and space; although we have brought the 
standard of living to a plane never before dreamed of by 
any other Nation, the new wisdom suddenly discloses 
that, without governmental guidance, these same Ameri- 
cans cannot make their own living, cannot build their own 
houses, cannot grow their own crops, cannot even discuss 
with their employees how to run their own business. And 
now we have tried this new wisdom for seven years and 
our economic position has not improved. There are just 
as many people without work, and the fighting American 
spirit of them has been killed. They have swapped their 
personal liberty for a place on a relief roll or a WPA 
roster. They have sold their birth-right; not for a mess 
of pottage but for a bowl of alphabetical soup. But still 
the New Deal and the new wisdom look with scorn on the 
American business who is bold enough to suggest that 
business be given back to business institutions and to the 
working people of America. 

This is the situation. What is the remedy? In 1932, 
Mr. Roosevelt suggested a remedy when he said, and I 
quote, “Any government, like any family can for a year, 
spend a little more than it earns. But you and I know 
that a continuation of that habit means the poor-house.”’ 
Those are the words of Roosevelt, the candidate. The 


The most wonderful civilization the world has 
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millions wasted by Roosevelt, the President, have gotten 
us nowhere on the road to recovery, so | am ready to try 
the remedy of Roosevelt, the candidate. 


Not Against Reforms As Much As Methods 


No real liberal is against all the reforms instituted by 
the New Deal, but it is opposed to some of the methods 
of administration. Sound business endorses the principles 
of the S. E. C. and of the Utility Act, and is surely not 
opposed to old age security, but business does demand a 
modification of some of these measures and a change in 
the methods now employed against free enterprise. The 
old principle of American government was that govern- 
ment is a necessary evil—a constitutional evil, a liability 
on the people, merely for the sake of peace, order and 
security. The old idea was that opportunity and security 
for our people could be had only through the free enter- 
prise of the individual and that no individual should be 
denied this right. But now the new wisdom teachés that 
the government shall manage the enterprises of the peo- 
ple and that opportunity and security are attainable only 
through government effort and government control. They 
all but say that opportunity and security are only for 
those who believe in and vote for the New Deal. To stop 
all this, we must first put people in office who have a dif- 
ferent basic philosophy of government. We must. change 
our direction and then apply a few simple remedies: 

1. Balance the national budget and stop wanton waste. 

2. Stop labor-baiting and bring capital out of hiding so 

that labor and capital can co-operate. 

3.. Stop buying votes with tax money and have honest 
elections. 

Put a premium on thrift and economy. 

And lastly, let’s again put our faith in the Christi- 
anity of our forefathers, out of which grew the idea 
that all men are free and equal. In the simple teach- 
ings of the Bible we may find the remedies for all 
our troubles. 


MILL STARC 


"THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


DANIEL H. WALLACE 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. B. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Distributed by 


Southern Agent 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE 


ILER L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTIE, N. C. 


Vig 
Lhe Kkeever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 
| 
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hice Dobby | 
Chain Co. 


Millbury 
Massachusetts 


PO 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, ‘worsted silk 
‘and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H, O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


= 


SANOL PRODUCTS 


Penetrants 
Sizing Compounds 
Finishing Softeners 
Textile Glycerine 


Specialties 


Johnson Chemical Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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S. C. Carders and Spinners Meet At Parker High 
School 
(Continued from Page 6) 


there at the mill at the time they put in the original unit. 
They had a professional inventor to design it and they 
put it on one unit and tried it some time and then they 
put sixteen spoolers on that, and it’s all on top of the 
floor with no cut through. They liked it very much; 
enough to spend several hundred dollars for each ma- 
chine. It takes out lot of fly; catches it in a bag and 
then they empty the bag every few hours. It cleans up 


- the rooms like Mr. Lockman was talking about. 


Overhead Cleaners In Suinning Room 


Mr, Splawn: Our next question is, “Are the overhead 


cleaners in spinning rooms proving their worth?” “What 


types seem to be most satisfactory?” Some of you fellows 
that have overhead cleaners and remember how you were 
before you got them, how do you feel about it? 


John S. Lockman: It is certainly fine for keeping the 
yarn and keeping the lint off it. We have a type that runs 
on top of the frame and I don’t see how a man can run a 
long draft spinning room without it. If they told me they 
were going to take it out, I believe I would get another 
job. (Laughter.) It is worth every cent of it to the help. 
I ran it before we got it and I run it now and it is worth 
every penny. . 

W.E. Hammond: We have had it four years this com- 


ing December. The overhead type does more cleaning on 
the ceiling but I prefer the one on the frame. It does help 


_ your ceiling to be kept cleaner and takes a great deal of 


the work off your spinner. We found a very substantial 


saving in the labor as a result of installing the traveling | 


cleaner. Personally, I think it is one of the greatest things 
I have experienced in the spinning room. 


Mr. Splawn: That is the creel type? 
Mr. Hammond: Yes, sir. 


Chairman Simmons: It turned out to be a good meet- 
ing after all, the crowd kept coming in and the number is 


up to about a hundred and fifty and I was afraid we 


wouldn’t have but about seventy. I notice another good 
friend of all of us has come in. I would like to recognize 
Mr. L. P. Hollis, Superintendent of the Parker District 
School. ( Applause.) 


Mr. Hollis: I am happy to see my old friends here, 
and am very happy you are having a meeting here. We 
have an auditorium that has just been finished and will 
seat 1,600 people, but I realized that this meeting would 
not be that large, so I provided this room. Come back 
and meet with us again. This meeting slipped up on me 
but I saw it in the paper this morning. We eat out here 
sometime, too, but of course it’s Saturday and .. . we are 
glad to see you all. | : 


Mr. Hammond: Being a member of this Association 
for a good many years, | have heard it discussed that we 
had better meetings when we met at the hotels. I will 
agree that sometimes it looks like we have better meetings 
in hotels than we do have out here but I think we can 
finally educate the men into coming to places like this. 
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I think it is very courteous and the Association is very 
grateful to the mills in this section, as well as the Parker 
School, for furnishing us with a place to meet. When 
they find out it is economy, I hope they will build this 
idea of meeting in textile centers up and I hope this will 
be kept up in the future and that we have these meetings 
in the locality in some mill town where we will have it 


_ gratis. I know Mr. Hollis and know he is glad to have us 


here. 


Chairman Simmons: There is no reason why we can’t 
have just as good meetings in community houses and 
schools like the Parker and as you say it does cost us 
something to have a meeting in the ballroom of the hotel. 
Naturally, they rent it and we don’t expect them to do- 
nate it to us. We had a very good meeting last fall over 
at Clemson and had a good meeting over at Drayton and 
a good meeting here. We certainly enjoyed our meeting 
here this morning, Mr. Greet, Mr. Hollis, and want to 
thank you again for permitting us to come here. Mr. 
Greet has graciously extended us an invitation to go 
through the textile building and immediately after the 


meeting, let’s go through and see what they have. That’s | 


the new building, isn’t it, the old one burned down. I 
know all of us will be pleasantly surprised. 


Mr. Greet: May I introduce Mr, S$. M. Newsom, our 
carder and spinner, and he will give you any information 
you want. (Applause.). 


Mr. Royal: About the size of these meetings—I have 
been around to large meetings and small meetings but I 
think a meeting about this size (125-150) turns out bet- 
ter than a big one. I think this is an ideal size for a 
meeting. Our annual meeting will be held at Blowing 
Rock, N. C., June 7th and 8th. There is an exceptionally 
good program worked out and we will be glad to have 
any of you, or all of you, come up. Dr. Spence, of Duke 
University, who is a very able speaker, will be the first 
speaker Friday morning. Mr. R. J. Cheatham, head of 
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the cotton processing division of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, now under construction in New 
Orleans, will be the second speaker Friday morning. He 
will be responsible for a great deal of research work on 


cotton, and his talk should be of great interest to every- 


one there. And on Saturday, Bill Ashmore, Southern 
Editor of Textile W orld, will be there to tell us about his 
trip through South America last year, and the textile con- 
ditions there. Mr..S. F. Kimball, of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., will make a talk on Safety. I understand 
it is very good. He will give a number of demonstrations 
on how to lift things, how to walk, a number of safety 
items. He is a textile man and knows the textile industry. 
We have a little different program for the banquet Friday 
night. We are going to have a bingo game and have 
enough prizes for almost everybody to get one. We really 
believe we have a good program worked out. 


‘ Chairman Simmons: I have enjoyed serving as your 
General Chairman. It entails quite a bit of work to ar- 
range for four meetings and I hope that all of us will co- 
operate with our new chairman this next year and send 
along to him topics that we would like to have discussed 
and help him in arranging for his meetings. I want to 
say to you, Mr. Morton, I hope you will have a very good 
series of meetings and all of them will be well attended. 
And to you, Mr. Splawn, I think you have done a swell 
job and have handled these discussions well. 


Mr. Morton: I am not very well suited to run this job 
and can not without your help. I appreciate the honor 
and will do my best to please every one. I want each and 
every one of you to feel like it is your meeting and feel 
free to talk and that everybody will be happy and have 
the best year of them all. (Applause.) 


Chairman Simmons: Tf there is nothing further, I hope 
to see all of you up at Blowing Rock. We will all stand 
adjourned. 


we 


F.C. TODD, INc. 


TEXTILE 
SERVICE 


GASTONIA, N.C. 
PICKER APRONS 


APRONS FOR ALL MAKES OF PICKERS—OPENERS— 
BREAKERS—WASTE MACHINES—GARNET MACHINES— 
BOTH SPIKED AND SLAT © 


WE REBUILD OLD APRONS, ESPE- 
CIALLY SPIKED APRONS WHERE 
THE FABRIC AND BELTING HAS 
WORN OUT. LET US SAVE. YOU 
MONEY ON THIS WORK. WE CARRY 
IN STOCK ALL STANDARD APRONS, 
BOTH NEW AND REWORKED. 


WE MAKE ALL STYLES OF PLAIN 
AND SPIKED SLATS FOR REPAIRING 
ALL MAKE APRONS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE OUR MOTTO 
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Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


‘SPARTANBURG,  S. C. 
Spartan Mills 


There is always something interesting going on here, 
and even more so, since the company has secured the ser- 


vices of Miss Annette Duchein, of New Orleans, as man- . 


ager of industrial relations for all three mills—Spartan, at 
Spartanburg, Startex, at Tucapau, and Gaffney Mfg. Co., 
at Gaffney. She is one busy little lady and thoroughly 
qualified for this very important position. 

The Christmas Savings Club has been renamed The 
Thrift Club, and the pay off will be-in the fall when most 
needed to buy winter clothes and fuel. Last Christmas, 
Spartan operatives were paid $28,000 dollars and Startex 
went over the top with $38,000. This year there are 
many more members and the savings will be even greater. 

The Kindergarten here is one place that I’d never tire 
of. 


Elizabeth Akers Allen must have been visiting a kin- 
dergarten when she wrote: 


‘Backward, turn backward, 

Oh Time, in your flight, 

And make me a child again 
Just for tonight.” 


That’s the way I feel when I visit Spartan Mill Kinder- 
garten where so many bright-eyed kiddies are getting the 
best of training and have everything possible: to play 
with. Mrs. Willard, their beloved leader, is as enthusias- 
tic as the little ones, and no wonder they love her. These 
children won't be scared cry babies when they start to 
school. Instead, they will be ready for study and will 
absorb knowledge as easily as a sponge takes water. 
Where children have gone to kindergarten, they make the 


best and brightest pupils, easily walking away with hon- 


ors, 

The kindergarten is only one of the various activities 
conducted in the big Community House. There are Read- 
ing Clubs, Boy and Girl Scout Clubs, Women’s and 
Girls’ Clubs, libraries, men’s Clubs and play rooms, and a 
wood working shop where they take it “turn about.” I 


was amazed to learn that 20 women were training in 
wood-working; they were handling tools with remarkable 
skill and turning out very creditable work. 

President Walter Montgomery and his associates are to 
be congratulated in the wonderful work going on here. 
Geo. H. Cornelson is his right hand man and is vice- 
president, if I make no mistake. Wm. Carr, emiployment 
manager; Abner Nash, general superintendent of all three 
mills, was formerly with Alexander Mills, Forest City, 
N. C. T. 1. Dasheill, superintendent, assisted by J. H. 
Culvert and Alex Gee; W. R. McGraw, carder; Mitch 
Allen, spinner; H. E. Sullivan, weaver; Mr. Westmore- 
land, overseer cloth room; J. M. Dye, master mechanic. 


‘TUCAPAU, S. C. 
Startex Mills 


Those who used to see this place when it had a “‘black 
eye’ should see it now, since President Walter Montgom- 
ery has healed its wounds, washed its face, powdered its 
nose and dréssed it up in style. The transformation bor- 
ders on the miraculous. With spring corsages all over its 


broad bosom, Startex is truly beautiful. 


The homes have been repaired and repainted, and with 
Joe Cobb on the job as superintendent, radiating pep, 
enthusiasm and civic pride, no wonder the entire village 
has blossomed: out and the people dressed up in honor of 
a wide-awake community, where huge trees, green lawns 
and flowers flourish. 3 

There’s a nice Community House here and activities 
are pretty much the same as at Spartan Mill, and grow- 
ing. The Woman’s Club has 65 members. 

Some of the loveliest towels imaginable, and other 
products, are manufactured here. 

This mill has its own power plant and bleachery for 
the towel mill. 

J. M. Caughman, formerly at Lancaster, and E. P. 
Floyd are overseers of carding. | 

W. A. Dunlap and B. F. Mason, overseers of spinning. 


W. T. Boiter, overseer weaving, has a service record of 
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42 years; W. A. Ballenger, overseer cloth room; H. B. 
Moore, supplies; J. E. West, master mechanic; C. W. R. 
Anderson, personnel manager. 

There’s a nice new mill office and no wonder Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer C. G. White and Superintendent 
Joe Cobb are so happy in their work. 


MARION, N. C. 
Clinchfield Mfg. Co. 


Had one disappointment here—our good friend Super- 
intendent T. A: Henderson was out of town; but Presi- 


COORDINATE THE 


dent and Treasurer W. L. Morris extended every cour- | 73 SALES APPEAL 
tesy and genial J. B. Laughlin, overseer the cloth room, | | 
was my escort, as usual. He knows everybody in these | © 
two big mills and is a real live wire. Sua. 
J. H. Sentell, formerly of Kingsport, Tenn., is here on - In packaging—particularly where 
his old stamping ground as overseer carding. He trained | | O'¢ Dominion a line of products is concerned— 
“follow through” is as important as 
up under J. M. Snoddy, overseer of carding at Marion department and eck eee | 
| stall it is in a golf swing. 
Mfg. Co., and is glad to be “back home.” J. M. Buckner for developing By coordinating the sales appeals 
and H. L. Davis are assistant overseers. Wm. A. Mc- ni gg ae teat throughout your pene: brand 
alii. and coordinate impression is increased. 
Galliard is a hustling young man who is working up. package designs. Through coordinated packaging, 
E. Price, overseer spinning, has been promoted from Jours without the 1s 
| vertised to non-adver- 
second hand; G. W. Biggerstaff is second hand; Ralph R. obligation. vi vhaotg STyIse 


Styles, section man. 


R. O. Wylie, overseer weaving, with E. U. Reel, assist- 
ant overseer. 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Mr. Wylie wanted some information about a ‘‘machine Charlotte. N. C. 
that regrooves and straightens worn shuttles.”’ If there is Winston-Salem, N.C. 
such a machine we've been unable to locate it. Having 
been a‘weaver, we venture the opinion that “it can’t be 
done.” 


We understood that the mill company had “designs” Mecklenburg Hotel 
on a big barn and were considering converting it into a 
community center. If remodeled along plans as told to : 


me, it will indeed be a thing of beauty and a joy to the Charlotte, N. C. 
entire town. 


This mill has an extra fine school with a large attend- 
ance. The village homes are well kept and the majority 
have splendid gardens and attractive flower yards. 

Marion, the city proper, is only a short distance away, 
and beyond, ‘the everlasting hills” in all their splendor, 
make a lovely background. | 


RHODHISS, N. C. 
Rhodhiss Mills Co. 


[ always look for jolly L. A. Elmore, assistant superi - 
ys .A.E , assistant superin- Th Th 
tendent, when I reach Rhodhiss, and he never fails to ose ings 


give me a hearty welcome and courteous assistance. 


We were pleased to secure nine new subscribers 


. For which you long at the end of a journey 
among the key men. [hey are Claude Barker, Harry 


Moffitt, D. L. Duncan, C. C. Church, R. J. Champion, B. await you here. A pleasant room—A refreshing 
—— W. Burtis, A: L. Herman and G. E. Stephens, overseer bath—A good meal—And friendly people. 
No. 1 cloth room. 
+ L, A, Curtis, overseer of the weave room, Mill No. 2, John C. McDonald 
truly has a nice bunch of second hands and loom fixers. M 
Mr. Clarkson Jones is superintendent and assistant sec- Sitiouchi 


retary. 
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Southern Sources of Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and W arehouse, $22 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern Sales 
Mer. kKeps., John 1). Hunter, Cae, Suttle, Jr., A. W.. Foley, 
Charlotte Office; BE. J. Adams, 1404 S. ond St.. Birmingham, 
Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, was Ses 
Kugene H. Driver, 272 14th St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; W ‘ilton H. 
Marle, Jr., 409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Division, Textile Prod- 
ucts Section, Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, 
Greenville, C. J. V. Ashley. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il. Chester 
L. Eddy, Asst. Sales Mgr., 903- 904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
Cc. Sou. Reps., W. Chester Cobb, Box 1268, Charlotte, RR i 
Robert E. Buck, Box $04, Greenville, AR Harold ig Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 331, Merid- 
ian, Miss. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co:., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., S. L. Diggle, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, Ss. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. Mc- 
Bee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WKS., Gastonia, N. C, 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps., J. D. Quern 
and D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr... H. L. Siever, P. 0. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga. ; 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


N. © 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- 
bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., 
Inc., Dana H. Alexander, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 3713, Green - 
ville, S. C.; Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822 Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Boyee L. HEstes, Box 325, Phone 469, Ga.; Gor- 
don W. Enloe, P. O. Box 351, Gadsden, Ala. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, 5S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.; John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbureg, S. ,_ J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; Corn Prod- 
ucts ge Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., C, Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 South- 
eastern “Bide, Greensboro, N. C., W.. R. Joyner, Mgr.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at conv enient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C. Sou, Tape Agent: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie Roller Shop, 
Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. 
C.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- 
marle, N. C.; jreenville Roll & Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P. 0. Box 
720, Atlanta, Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 
8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, ah te Sou. Reps., Wil- 
liam L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. 
©. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Mei han, 449 St. 
Charles St., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
RE Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial 
Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring. | St., N.W., Atlanta, 


Ga. Offices at: Columbia, 8S. C., Raleigh, N. . Texarkana, Ark., 
Columbus; Ga. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. 
Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices: 
Charlotte, N. C., 617 Johnston Bldg., James H. Lewis; Atlanta, 
Ga.,.172 Trinity Ave., 8S. W., S. G. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 
Santa Fe Bidg., Olin Duff. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. , Clare 
H, Draper, aft, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€ CO., Inc., E. 1., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div. “Wilmingten, Del. 
John Is. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Megr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Megr.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church 8St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, 
J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pet- 
tus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. McGregor, 
Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville, 
S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, Colum- 
bus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, 
Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO.,, Inc., E. |., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps., J. L. 
Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 8S. Church 
St.; N. P,. Arnold, 1254 E. Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga. Technical 
Service Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., 
Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, Tenn.. 
Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mer.; Clif- 
ton E. Watson, Mgr. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte 
Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 3-7503. Arthur M. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 
Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; Henry EB. 
Littlejohn, Piedmont Reed & Sales Co., Agt., P. O. Box 387, 
Phone 5440, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. Braley, Southwest Supply 
Co., Agt., P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N.-C., 8. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Ware- 
house, 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. 
and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D, Berg, 321 N. Caswell Road; Charlotte, 
N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, First National Bank Blidz., 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Blidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 1314 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, ar I. Sou. Plants, 
Southern Franlin Process Co., Greenville, S. ' Central Franklin 
Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Blidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Blidg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, People’s Bank Blidg., Charles- 
ton. Ww. Black, Greenville, Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York 


City. Sou, Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL. ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Com'l. V. oS 187 Spring St., 
N.W.:;: Birmingham, ‘Ala., Brooke, Mer., 600 N. 18th St.; 
Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer., 200 S§. Tryon St.; Chatta- 
nooga Tenn., M. O. McKinney, Mer., 832 Georgia Ave.: Dallas, 
Tex., Ww. B. Clayton, Dist. Mer., i801..N. Lamar St.; El Paso, 
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Tex., E. C. Wise, Mer., 109 N. Oregon St.; Fort Worth, Tex., A. 
H. Keen, Mer., 408 W. 7th St.; Houston, Tex., E. M. Wise, Mer., 
1312 Live Oak St.; Jacksonville, Fla., F. H. Worthington, Mer., 
237 W. Forsyth St.: Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr., 602 S. 
Gay St.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Macfarlane, Mgr., § N. Third 
St.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mgr.. 234 Third Ave.. N.; 
New Orleans. La.. H. H. Blakeslee, Mer., 837 Gravier St.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, Mer., 119 N. Robinson 8St.; 
San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Megr., 201 Villita St.; Tulsa, Okla., 
E. F.-Patterson, Mer., 409 S. Boston St. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsbureh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, 5. C.; T .C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 

Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. $: ‘Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Megr., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Distributor 
in N. Cc. and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supp’ies stocked at Spar- 
tanbure. 


HOUGHTON @ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.. W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md.: T. EB. Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.; 
S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point, N. Wylie, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; L, L. Brooks, P. Box 
263, Griffin. Ga.: W. L. Meisle, 161 Cloverhurst Ave., itsene 
Ga.: J. J. Reilly, 1839 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.; H. J. 
Reid, 208 Hillcrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San 
Jacinto, Houston, Tex.; G. J. Reese, 527 S. Front St., New Or- 
leans, La. | 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P .O. Box 2084, Phone 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. a 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Sou. 
Agent; 5S. Ww. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, 
Dallas, Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carl M. ‘Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B: Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service 
Mer., Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box 544, Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E.: H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, 
N. Cc. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N .C.; Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. Montgomery & Grawtord. Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.;: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 634 W. 11th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1418. Frank W. Johnson and Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S..C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1888, Greenville, S: C.: Luke J. Castile 
924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Eda'S 
Kempton, Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 BE. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
New England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laure! St., Hartford, Conn. 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta. Ga. | 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. 


Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps.. Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thom- 
as. Mgr. Chemical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. C ‘hase, Res. Mer., 201 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. -C.; Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. Mer., 201 
W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen, D. S. Morse, W. tT. 
Rarker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom, 201 


W. First St., N, C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson-Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. J. A. Parker. Jefferson-Standard Bldg.. 
Greensboro, N. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; C. A. Spratt, 1006 James Blde., Chattanooga 
Tenn.; J. lL. White, American Savings Bank Bldz.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: Frank L. 
Feagle, 3300 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.: E. L 
Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, 111 Broadway, New York. 
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Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, O.; Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); (Atlantic 
Branch), Georgia Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co.; Bay St. Extension and 
Canal St., Savannah, Ga.; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, 
S. kK. Corner Light and Pratt Sts., Baltimore, Md.; F. V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 E. Cary St., Kichmond, Va. Sou. Sales Keps., A. WK 
Htrown, 1670 Cornell Road, N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.;: J. K. Campbell 
Corner Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, 
Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, Va.; R. 
S. Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.;: C. Wallace Jackson, 
1709 Fort Bragg Road, Fayetteville, N. C.; T. B. Longhurst, 36 
S. Union St., Concord, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., J. Son. 
Plant and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer., H. Small, 
2785 Atwood Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., “k. B. Mac- 
Inty re, Box 52, Franklinton, N. C.; D.. 8S. Rion, Tryon, Mm. Ane 
J. Chadwick. 3809 12th Court, So., Birmingham, Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. Il. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. P. Askew, Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 


N. ¥. & N, J. CUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St:., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson, 
P. Box. 514, Greenville, 5. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE an .. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, Pe, A 

OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charlotte, 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Hiebert N. C.: 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. Sou. 


Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson, S. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 3 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C., Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. a Ae 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta, 
W. Birpy,. B. J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office; 
C, T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; G. L. Morrison, 
S. C.; T. H. Nelson,.¢ N. C.; W. R. Brown, Dallas. Tex. 
Stoc ks carried at convenient points. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sdu. Rep., 
H. G. Mayer, 414 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. : 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. South- 
eastern Div. Office; 315 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia. N. CC 


PURE OIL CO., THE, Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, 
Moulton Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 For- 
syth St., 8.. W.. Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 
2-3291. Dist..Mer., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, N.C... Reps., W. 
A. Wardell, Charlotte, K, Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Dearbor n 6482. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 11045, 

Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Representative. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 

Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W 


Sou. Agent: Atlanta, Ga.,; John L. Graves and Miles A 
Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C.., 


Mass. 
. Gayle. 
.. Comer, 
H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.:; 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W.. Atlanta. 
SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 2ist St., Baltimore. Md: 2809 Main St.. 
Dallas. Tex.;: 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville. Fla.: 516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City. Mo.: 940 Povdras St.. New Orleans. La.: 1645 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Blvd., St. Louis. 
Mo. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
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Storage 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511! 
Atlantic 
Express Lines, 
17th St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. 
Rhett St. 
Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Columbia, 
Richmond, Va.; 


Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gree nville. 

Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 
Branches: 212 8S. Tryon St., 
Earl! H. Ww alker, Earl 
American Bank Blidg., 
W. L. Moise, 
Rouge. La. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 4th 


40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mer.; 
Arthurs, and Hugh Causey, Salesmen. 
New Orleans, La., C. O. Kingsbury, Mer.; 
Salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process Co., Baton 


Hartsville, S. C. 


St., Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 

STALEY MFG. CO., A. €&., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 171vu 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., lL. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 


tanbure. S. C.: Geo. A. 
ham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., 
Sales and Executive Offices, 
Sou, Reps., W.. S. 
Chattanooga, 
Thatcher Co., 
Greensboro, N 


Dean. Reps.. 


©’ Steen. Greenville, 
Monroe, N. C.: H. 


A. Mitchell, Birminge- 


Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Tenn. J. PP. Riekman, care Standard-Coosa- 
& hattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg., 


STEEL HEDDLE MEG. CoO., Main Office and Plant, 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office. 
and Mer, of Southern Divisions: 
man, Jr.; Henry Goodwin. 


2100 W. 
Guilford 
Greenville Office and 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. 

Davis lL. Batson: Sam Zimmer- 
Atianta Office and Plant. Box 1496, 


Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff. 
Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. Southern 
Shuttles, Inc., Greenville; S. C. (subsidiary), Batson, 


Louis P. 
Pres. 
STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave 


.. New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldge., Charlotte, N. 


Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO 
Mass. Sou. Rep.; Geo. W. 
S.C: D. J; Quttion, 


101 Lindsey 
_ Walker. P. O. Box 1894. 
Box 4438, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., 
Pres, and Mer. 


Fall River, 
Greenville, 


Charlotte. N. C. A. Terrell. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices. 
folk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. Bulk 
houses in all prince ipal cities, 
gart. Norfolk, Va.: D. Iu. 


Box 901, Nor- 
Plants and Ware- 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bo- 
Keys, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Goebel, 


Roanoke, Va.: G. Ww. Wood, Goldshoro. N. C.: W. P. Warner. 
Greensboro, N H. L. Marlow. Charlotte, N. C.: J. 8: Leon- 
ard, Greenville, S..C.; W. N. Duwaney;, Chester, C.: L.-C 
Mitchum. Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr... Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. 
Mvers. Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. M; indy, Birmingham, Ala.: P. 
H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO.,; Providence, 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 
Eaddy. Sec. and Treas. 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO.., 
York Citv. Carolinas Rep.., 
1122 S. Bivd., 


17 Batterv 
R. H. Mariner and W. 
Charlotte, N. 


Place, New 
H. Young; Jr.. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., FE. Rowell 


Holt. 208 Johnston Bide 
816, Greenville, S. C.:; D. 
Roper, Johnson City, 


Chartotte. N. C.: M. 
C. Ragan, High 
‘Tenn. 


Ousleyv, P. O. Box 
Point: N. C.: A: 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. O. Box 
792, Greenville, 5. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158; Athens, 
Ga.: Torrence L, Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, + lee 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 
819 Johnston Blde.: 
Ike Wynne; 
ling. 


Providence, R. T. 
Charlotte. N. C. Reps.,. R. M. 
1008 Norris Bldge., Atlanta, Ga, , Rep., 


Sou. Offices, 
Manldin and 
J. W. Strib- 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., 
W. Washington St., 
Mer. 


Hartford. Conn. Son. 


Office, 
Greenville, S. C., 


Room 231 
Edwin Howard, 


Sou. Sales 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. 
Gastonia 
Mer., 17 


Providence, R. T.. 
Franklin Ave., P. 0. 
Also stock room in charge of BF. 

23 Inverness Ave., E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO.., 
ton. Mer. 


with Son. 
Rox 842. 
Barnes, Jr., 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office 
Whitin Blde.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. TI. Dalton. 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Blide., Atianta Ga. Sou. Rens... M. P. 


Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; [. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Of- 
fice. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


: Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, 3 Vannoy 8St., 


W ily 
Gree nville, S 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., 


WOLF, JACQUES CO., 
Rrunine. 306 S. Chapman St., 
Rox 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Providence, R. T. 


Passaic. N. J. Sou. 


Leps.. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Searell, 
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Cotton Spinning Activity Fell Off During May 


Washington, D. C-——The Census Bureau reported that 
the cotton spinning industry operated during May at 89.4 
per cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour-week basis, 
compared with 92.1 per cent during April this year, and 
81.4 per cent during May last year. ee 

Spindles in place May 31st totaled 24,805,780, of 
which 22,217,302 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 24,921,986 and 22,301,218 for 
April this year, and 25,645,960 and 21,975,222 for May 
last year. 

Active spindle hours for May totaled 8,039,565,765, or 
an average of 324 hours per spindle in place, compared 


with 8,011,952,643 and 321 for April this year, and 
7,575,184,637 and 295 for May last year. 
Spinning spindles in place May 31st included: in cot- 


ton-growing States, 18,156,714, of which 17,006,196 were 
active af some time during. the month, compared with 
18,212,748 and 17,016,604 for April this year, and 18,- 
458,826 and 16,591,650 for May last year; and in New 
England States, 5,898,158, of which 4,614,186 were ac- 
tive, compared with 5,957,778 and 4,685,278, and 6,388,- 
696 and 4,750,054. 

Active spindle hours for May included: in cotton-grow- 
ing States, 6,515,002,053, or an average of 539 hours per 
spindle in place, compared with 6,384,190,335 and 351. 
for April this year, and 6,071,128,075 and 329 for May 
last year, and in New England States, 1,369,818,931, or 
an average of 232, compared with 1,450,801,691 and 244, 
and 1,.357,860,856 and 213. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for May by States follow: 

Alabama, 606,058,079 and 337; Connecticut, 119,558,- 
165 and Georgia, 1,114,323,853 and 347; Maine, 
171,864,402 and 251: Massachusetts, 741,330,883 and 
Mississippi, 35,752,980 and 237; New Hampshire, 
90,436,254 and 285: New York, 68,872,353 and 208. 

North Carolina, 1,960,114,288 and 335; Rhode Island, 
231,450,224 and 244: South Carolina, 2,244,554,465 and 
406: Tennessee, 236,352,164 and 426; Texas, 76,145,360 
and 323: Virginia, 199,072,498 and 311: all other States, 
143,649,802 and 203. 


Wool Price Jumps As U. S. Buys Thousands Of 
Yards” 


New York.—American Waolen Co. will step up opera- 
tions in many of its plants as a result of successful bid- 
ding on government contracts for thousands of yards of 
wool cloths, a spokesman for the company said recently. 

The big textile concern, which has mills. scattered 
through New England, boosted prices 5 cents a yard on 
all men’s wear woolen fabrics and. blankets after these 
cloths were withdrawn from the market recently. The 
withdrawal followed announcement of the government 
buying program which threatened a market already wor- 
ried by possibility of scarcities. 

Army officials said contracts now let to the industry 
would be “double anything bought in peace-time.” In 
addition the Army announced it would open bids for 
300,000 additional wool blankets with the right to in- 
crease the quantity by 50 per cent. 
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How to add PRODUCTION 
without adding machinery 


When delivery demands are crowding you, remember that 


(CAROB FLOUR) 
spindies with new DIAMOND FINISH rings often give 


better than 10% more spinning production than spindies 
with old rings. And on twisting, there are tremendous PAUL A. DUNKEL & CO. Inc. 
possibilities in our Eadie Rings: production gains up to 


85% on cotton, silk and rayon twisting, as well as on | 82 Wall St. New York, N.Y 


wool spinning. 
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New England Representative 
WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS as G. H. Bunton, Cambridge, Mass. a 


WHITINSVILLE 


St. Louis Representative 
SPINNING SREING CO. Marry A. Boumsterk & Co. 
Makers of Spinning and ili Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


In MILLS, MILLVILLAGES 
and FACTORIES 


EL, NUMBER 5 
VQGEL No. 5 Closets reduce expenses THRIFTY 


in installations large and small because 


In his “Poor Richard's Almanac;’ reputed to 


of their remarkably low water require- be the most widely read book in the world 
ments and almost complete freedom with the single exception of the Bible, Ben- 


jamin Franklin stressed the virtues of thrift. 
from upkeep costs. 


We, too, stress the virtues of thrift at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, but not at the expense 
of comfort. Our 1200 large rooms, all with 
bath, are moderately priced. Our food bas won 
the praise of visiting gourmets. 


Specifications : enamel- 
ed flushing rim hopper 
with § trap, enameled 
inside only, reinforced 
hardwood seat, heavy 
brass flush valve, 
union ell flush connec- 
tion. Can be made 
semi-frost-proof by 
use of No. 1 valve. 


THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S FOREMOST HOTEL 


GEO. H. O'NEIL Managing 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL MPANY Reitttt 
A GREAT NAME A GREAT HOTEL 
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GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


helps operating men 


reduce maintenance 


MAINTENAN 


PERATING officials and engineers in all industries 
—“ are reporting definite, benefits from GULF PERI- 
ODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE. 

Lower maintenance costs are one important benefit 
you can expect when you put this practical cost-reduc- 
ing tool to work. Through this modern approach to your 
lubrication problem, you have a specific means of attain- 
ing greater efficiency of production—without one cent 
of additional investment! 

Losses resulting from interruptions to production are 
are often traceable to faulty lubrication. You can guard 
against the hazards of mechanical difficulties and their 
attendant expense by adopting this scientific lubrication 


plan, designed to meet today’s needs. 
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Write today for the booklet which describes GULF 
PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE. It will give 
you practical suggestions you can put to work at once 
toward the reduction of maintenance costs and the im- 


provement of production flow from your equipment. 


mee 


Gulf Oil Corpétation - “Gulf Rekaios Compan 
3813 Gulf Building, Picesburgh, Pa. TB 


Please send me my copy — no charge — of the 
PERIODIC CONSULTATION 
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